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Oe ere cere r rr erey 


| La., writes us that much rain prevails | ¢ 
|in Louisiana, and the honey crop is| pounds I bought of a man that I have 
‘short in his section. He also sends| every reason to 
‘us a clipping from the Cincinnati | 
| Times-Star, announcing the death of 
| Edward Townley, who was the author | 
| of a book on the management of bees, | 


| time ) ( 
| Townley, who died at his residence 
on Mt. Auburn at 5:30 last evening. 
_Mr. Townley was born in Elizabeth, 
| New Jersey, in 1802, making him at 


established a good business as a car- | 


3| be foundinthe State. Mr. Townley has 


















































Au te Neeswax and Pollen. 
Na 





Mr. Henry Hibbard, Pecatonica, IIl., 
141. | writes as follows: 


I send a sample of wax, and wish 
| you to state through the next BEE 
| JOURNAL, or by letter, what is the 
‘cause of its being in this shape. I 
sent 45 pounds to be made into foun- 


Mr. J. W. Winder, Thibodeaux, | dation ; 18 pounds was my own wax, 
ried out with wax extractor, and 32 





Death of Edward Townley. 


believe perfectly 
straight and reliable. He said that it 
yas made up in a clean kettle and 
dipped off of water. It was a good 
quality of wax—dark-yellow and 
tough, and pronounced nice wax by a 
number of bee-keepers. I sent it off 
to be manufactured into foundation, 
and received in return, 20 pounds of 
foundation, and the balance such stuff 
as I send you in a box. I am puzzled 
to know why the wax did not work up 
into foundation the same as that re- 
ceived with from one to two pounds 
shrinkage, as it has done before. 


and was enthusiastic in his devices | 
for the production of honey : 
Another old citizen of Cincinnati 


has just departed this life, and this | 
it is the venerable Edward 


The sample sent us is pollen, and 
was the settling or sediment at the 
bottom of the cakes. It is not un- 
common to see nearly 4 of a cake 
with this sediment, especially where 
it is skimmed wax. With the wax 
| extractor this sediment scarcely pre- 
lived a quiet life at his cosy place on | vails, and the wax is worth 3 to 5 
Mt. og my? aelal —_ cents more per pound, unless the bot- 
ing his duties as 1 a ~~ . 
friend with conscientious fidelity, | toms of the cakes of skimmed wax 
His death removes acitizen for whom | are liberally scraped. Of course, we 
all entertained respect. He leaves | cannot know to what extent this pol- 
| four children, John, Edward, Eugene | jen prevailed in your shipment to the 
i\and Kate. The sons are all well| fact > het oom tenes 2 
known and successful business men | ™@nutacturer; Dut we Have seen 
|of this city, Mr. Ed. Townley being | many combs which contained less 
|Secretary of the Eureka Insurance | wax than pollen. 

Company, and Mr. John_ Townley | 
President of the Commercial Insur- | 
ance Company. 


the time of his decease 80 years of 
age. He came to this city in 1848, and 


penter and builder. He began the) 
cultivation of bees and the manufac- | 
ture of honey and built up probably 
the largest trade in this industry to 





| 


Sweet Clover.—Good reports are be- 
| ginning to come in regarding sweet 

g@= Dr. J. W. Norris has issued a|clover. H. W. Garrett, Coeyman’s 
call for a State Convention of bee-| Hollow, N. Y., in a private letter of 
keepers, to be held in Oregon City,| July 26, says: ‘‘Sweet clover is now 
Ore., on Wednesday and Thursday, | in full bloom, and my bees are harvest- 
Oct. 25 and 26, 1882, at which the at-|ing with arush.” We expect to hear 
tendance of all interested in bee-keep- | many good words for it before the sea- 
ing is invited. son is through. 
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** Silver Linings” Again. 





C. H. Dibbern, Milan, Ill., writes 
under date of July 26: 

I see there is a disposition on the 
part of some to make sport of your 
** silver linings.”” Well, we have seen 
the *‘ linings” here for 2 or 3 weeks. 
I have new swarms that have gath- 
ered 50 to 60 Ibs. of as nice section 
honey as I ever saw. Weather is 
very favorable, and bees doing better 
than for some years. 

Prospects, so far as floral indica- 
tions pointed in nearly all sections of 
our country, were never better than 
this season. The great majority of 
our correspondence reports white clo- 
ver abundant, and bloom unpreceden- 
ted; linden very liberal in bloom; 
fruit bloom was plentiful; locusts, 
etc., above the average; but the at- 
mospheric influences in many sec- 
tions have been unpropitious. In 
some districts, when the weather was 
dry so bees could be in the fields, 
heavy winds prevailed from the north- 
ern points of the compass, so that nec- 
tar failed to reach the surface of the 
flowers. 

Many peculiarities have been re- 
ported this season, chief among which 


were strong colonies and bees in good | 


condition ; but no honey—some _ re- 


will be changed to a golden hue, 
while we still think many who are 
waiting and longing, will be ‘* disap- 


.pointed with happiness.’’ Of course, 


nature may be lavish with her floral 
decorations, but if the elements be 
not favorable, the ‘‘ sweetness will be 
wasted on the desert air,” or driven 
back to mother earth. 


Italianizing an Apiary. 








Many bee-keepers will probably 
wish to put their apiaries in order this 
fall to Italianize them next season, 
and for this class the following hints 
from Mr. W. T. Clary, Clarysviile, Ky., 
may have especial i::terest : 


I have quite recently purchased 
an imported queen, for the | gsm of 
requeening my apiary. have 28 
colonies of Italians more or less pure, 
and propose giving each doubtful 
colony a queen bred from my im- 
ported one, and letting them mate as 
they will, and requeen again next 
spring early, letting these young 
queens of this season’s production 
produce the drones, and furnish the 
the queen again from my imported 
one. 1. Can I succeed by this means 
in having all my colonies pure? 2. 
Will the drones bred from these 





young queens (allowing more or less 
| of them to have mismated) be as pure 
jas if bred from an imported queen of 
| known purity ; or should I admit of 


porting hives full of bees, and they | drones being bred only from those 
almost starving. Where the weather | queens whose ro ges show the 


has been favorable, the honey crop | Mother to have been purely mated. 
a acini rer nenstiniene| his is a question that I can hardly 
aS been tremendous, some bee-Keep- | decide on, but what the mating of 


ers having already realized a good | the queen has more or less bearing on 
harvest, and the “* bees arestill boom- | the drone progeny. Should there be 
ing.’ One bee-keeper stated he had any doubts on this question, I would 


: ; rather purchase two imported tested 
already realized 100 lbs. of extracted | queens, and rear all my drones from 


honey per colony, spring count, and|one queen and queen cells from the 
the‘ harvest but commenced.” We) other. Please give me your views on 


| Our ‘ give | 
saw last week second swarms with | 28 question. 3. Would it not be the 


< : ... | better way for me to form a nucleus 
the second and thirdstories filled with for each colony where I desire to re- 


brood and honey, awaiting the ex-| place the queen, and have a laying 
tractor, while the bee-keeper incharge | queen bred in this nucleus to give the 
remarked that it was probably true | aan a Reggie peach 
‘*‘bees will not swarm if given plenty |ing the old queen and giving the 
of room,” but he ** found it impossi- | colony a ripe cell? I intend to start 
ble to give them plenty of room,” at | ™Y cells as you advise, by removing 
the same time pointing to a mammoth jab the brood from a strong colony, 

: ——— jand I shall, after cells are ready for 
colony which. had thrown off three | insertion in nuclei, divide the brood 
swarms, and were again clustered | from the colony removed into nuclei. 
outside, their three-story hive being | land2. The gist of the ‘‘ Dzierzon 
filled to repletion. Swarming which| Theory” is to the effect that the 
usually prevails in June and the first | drone progeny of a pure queen will be 
week in July, has this season been de- | equally pure, regardless of the mat- 
layed till the last week in July. In | ing ; but the worker progeny will be 
this section of Illinois linden is now| hybrid if the mother be mismated; 
in its prime, and where it is accessi- and hence the queen progeny of an 
ble, bees are deserting white clover | impurely mated queen will be hybrids, 
to work on the linden, although the /| as also the drones of the latter. The 


clover is stil! abundant. Should fall| question has frequently been raised 
flowers be as abundant as we antici-| by very respectable authorities, that 
pate, the ‘silver lining” with many | the mating of a queen of one kind of 


bees with a drone of another, will to 
some extent change the nature of the 
drone progeny. Our experimental 
observations have been very unsatis- 
factory. 


38. Yes, decidedly better; for then 
you have but a short interregnum be- 
tween one queen and the other. The 
interruption in reinforcing the colony 
will amount to only the necessary 
time to introduce your new queen. If 
a ripe cell be given, it will require an 
average of 10 to 12 days to bring forth 
the queen, mate her, and for prolific 
laying, while if a queen be nursed in 
a nucleus, it will require but 48 hours 
to safely introduce her—perhaps less 
time—and time is valuable. 


Persons intending to rear queens 
next season with which to Italianize 
their apiaries, should procure the 
queen-mother at once, so as not only 
to test her bees this fall, but to rear at 
least one batch of queens, in order to 
test her queen progeny, even though 
they mate impurely. Bees are much 
like everything else, each one having 
some peculiar trait more prominent 
than others. Some queens excel as 
queen-breeders; some may produce 
superior drones, and others may be 
indifferent in everything. The latter 
class are not wanfed, as it would be 
folly to consume time in changing 
stock without some compensating 
gain, which cannot be found in color 
alone. Besides, by rearing even a sin- 
gle batch of queens the previous sea- 
son, it is possible one or more may be 
properly mated, thereby giving Italian 
brood with which to strengthen the 
old queen for drone-breeding in early 
spring. If the intention be to buy the 
queens with which to re-stock, then 
by all means buy this summer, when 
they can probably be bought cheaper, 
and if wintered in the colonies there 
will be no hybrid drones to embarrass 
you the following season. 


A mistake is often made in buying 
the first queen, many supposing 4 
young queen the most desirable kind 
with which to re-stock the apiary. 
We would advise the purchase of 4 
vigorous, prolific, last year’s queen, 
whose queen progeny, if possible, had 
been tested, and that produced docile, 
vigorous workers. A well matured 
mother breeds better queens and 1s 
more productive of early desirable 
drones. Do not expect to buy a good 
queen-mother early enough in the 
spring to Italianize your apiary, for 
fall will overtake you with the work 





but half accomplished; and do not 
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confide too much in theories, no matter 
by whom sanctioned nor how long 
venerated. : 

Order a good queen-mother from a 
reliable breeder, telling him what you 
want and for what, and do not higgle 
over the price. If he is an honorable 
man, you will not regret it. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 





Apiculture in Germany.—Mr. F. A. 
Hanneman, in the Bienenzeitung thus 
contrasts bee culture in America and 
Germany. 


Every man is a pupil in the school 
of life. Science and his hard earned 
experiences are his teachers. But it 
sounds curious, to talk about a Ger- 
man and American school in apicul- 
ture—to mark sharp lines, as Mr. 
Dadant has done in an article pub- 
lished in the Bienenzeitung. Has Mr. 
Dadant forgotten that movable 
frames, and comb foundation were 
not invented in America, but have 
only been more successful there than 
in Germany, and that the inventors 
are Dr. Dzierzon, Baron Von Ber- 
lepsch, and Mr. Mehring ? He should 
have said, Germany has the merit, 
and America has the profit. It is 
entirely owing to the climate, that 
Germany is not reaping the fruits of 
her science. American bee-keepers 
use frames longer than they are deep, 
but we do not consider this an im- 
provement, it is merely asystem of 
management peculiarly adapted to 
that country and climate. 





Healthfulness of Honey.—An ex- 
change remarks as follows : 


American people are lovers of sweet 
and consume an average of 40 pounds 
or more of sugar for every man, 
woman and child of our population. 
To meet this demand, millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of sugar are imported an- 
nually, and millions of dollars’ worth 
of honey are allowed to go to waste 
from want of bees to collect and put 
in proper shape for the use of man. 

is not as generally known as it 
Should be that honey may be em- 
ployed for sweetening purposes in- 
stead of sugar, for most of the pur- 
oses for which the latter is used. 
ut could we supply it to the extent 
of diminishing our imports of sugar 
to one-half their present proportions, 
Millions of dollars would be saved for 
the purposes of business in our own 
country. But far above all money 
considerations would be the use of a 
pure sweet upon the health of the peo- 
ble instead of the vile compounds 
how sold as sugars and syrups. The 
healthfulness of honey as food has 
een admitted from the earliest 


writers down through the centuries to 


the present time. Hence we have 
nothing to fear from the free use of 
honey, while recent developments 
show we have much to fear as to 
health in the useof adulterated sugars 
and syrups. But the price of honey 
in the past has had much to do in 
keeping it from the tables of men of 
limited means, who did not possess 
the workers to collect and store it for 
them. Honey isa vegetable produc- 
tion, appearing in greater or less 
uantities in every flower that nods to 
the breeze or kisses the bright sun- 
light in all this heaven-favored land 
of ours. Itis secreted in the flower 
for the purpose of attracting insects, 
thus “ey the complete fertiliza- 
tion of the female blossoms. Hence 
it follows that all the honey we can 
secure in the hour of its presence in 
the nectaries of the flowers, is clear 
gain from the domain of nature. 


Pollen and Dysentery.—Mr. A. 
Pettigrew in the London Horticultural 
Journal, says: 


That adult bees live on honey and 
do not eat pollen at all I steadfastly 
believed for more than forty years. 
Two or three years ago Mr. Raitt 
stated in a private letter to me that a 
highland lady fed her bees on barley 
bannocks, that he had found the 
husks of pollen grains in the excre- 
ments of his bees, and that such ex- 
crements changed their color if the 
bees were fed on peameal. This 
statement was quoted into the pages 
of this Journal. This evidence ap- 
peared satisfactory and conclusive, 
and I said so at the time, though I 
was convinced that bees can live and 
be healthy for months on honey or 
syrup alone—or, in other words, with- 
out pollen or meal of any kind. Other 
writers have said that pollen contains 
the nitrogenous element necessary to 
maintain the muscular strength of 
bees. Much has been written an 

spoken on this point without giving 
facts-to support it. Not so with Mr. 
Raitt, who gave substantial evidence 
for his statements. Many hundred 





with plenty of pollen around them, 


them ? 





manner of keeping bees in Egypt: 


colonies of bees have died of hunger | 
while they have been sitting on cells | 


of pollen ; but whoever heard of bees | goms cont 
dying of hunger with honey beside | 


Bee-Keeping in Egypt.—The Ameri- | 
can Cultivator remarks thus, on the | 


The Egyptians exhibit great skill 


the proprietors, and after deducting a 
small sum due to the boatman for 
having transported the hives from 
one end of the river to the other, he 
finds himself suddenly enriched with 
a quantity of honey and wax, which is 
immediately sent to market. This 
species of industry procures for the 
gyptians an abundance of the pro- 
duction of the bee, which they export 
in considerable quantities to foreign 
lands. In the counties of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, England, when the 
moors are covered with a species of 
heather called ling, and which blos- 
soms in August, covering this barren 
heath with a beauty scarcely equaled 
in any other country, distant bee- 
keepers load their hives in wagons, 
and having previously engaged quart- 
ers for them with the farmers who 
dwell on the confines of the moor, the 
hives are conveyed to their ranges, 
where they remain a month or six 
weeks. Comparatively —— hives 
when carried away are brought back 
full of honey, and many weak colonies 
are thus enabled to winter over with- 
out loss, while the best ones have 
large quantities of honey and wax re- 
moved from them, the product of 
about two months in the year. The 
hum of the busy bees and the bloom- 
ing of ling enliven a scene which, 
during the other ten months of the 
year appears but a dreary waste, at 
best but a pasture for the black faced 
heath sheep, or a breeding place for 
grouse, hares and foxes, and hunting 
ground for England’s aristocracy. Of 
late years many of these moors have 
been enclosed, the lands cultivated, 
and are producing an abundance of 
potatoes, oats, barley and grass. 


The Labor a Bee Performs.—The 
following combinations of figures, 
from the Michigan Farmer, will give a 
| faint idea of the ceaseless, patient and 
rapid work performed by the honey 
bees during the few short weeks when 
everything is favorable for a good 
honey harvest. Is it a matter of 
| wonder, that the days of the worker 
‘* dwindled to the shortest span ?”’ 











| are 
| 

It is estimated that 125 clover blos- 
ain one gramme of sugar. 
| As each blossom consists of 60 calyces, 
| at least 125,000 by 60, or 7,500,000 caly- 
ces must be rifled to afford a kilo- 
gramme of sugar, and as honey con- 
tains 75 per cent. of sugar, it requires 
| 5,600,000 calyces of clover to yield a 
kilogramme of the former; hence, we 
may imagine the countless number of 
flowers that bees must visit to be able 


in their manner of cultivating the 
bee. As the flowers and harvest are 
much earlier in Upper Egypt than in 
Lower, the inhabitants profit by the 
circumstance in regard to their bees. 
They collect the hives of different 
villages on large barges, and ever 

proprietor attaches a particular mark 
to his hives. Whenthe boat is loadef 
the conductors descend the river 
slowly, stopping at all places where 
they can find pasturage for the bees. 
After having thus spent three months 





to stock their hives with honey. 





Attractive Packages.—An exchange 
indorses our advice regarding neat- 
ness in preparing honey for market as 
follows : 

In marketing honey, this point 
| should never be forgotten—thata good 


article in an attractive shape will al- 
ways command the highest price, the 





on the Nile the hives are returned to 


best reputation and a steady demand. 
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The Transportation of Bees to India. 
—Mr. F. Cheshire, in the London 
Journal of Horticulture, gives the fol- 
lowing results of his first shipment of 
bees to India: 


Questions connected with the dif- 
ferent races of bees, their specific 
variation in structure, temper, size, 
industry, and power of endurance, 
are receiving unwonted attention; 
and as a result plans of packing 
which have enabled colonies to endure 
prolonged confinement under circum- 
stances of peculiar trial are more 
than commonly interesting. 

During 1878 and 1879 I sent two 
colonies and two nuclei via. the Red 
Sea to Bombay; the bees after their 
unshipment had a further journey 
into the interior, entailing an incar- 
ceration of nearly forty days before 
they reached their then owner, an 
Indian gentleman of distinction. The 
nuclei carried each four of my half 
Woodbury frames, as used by me 
formerly for queen-rearing. These 
were well stored with sugar, while 
the backs of the boxes contained | 
pouches cut off from the bees by | 
perforated zinc, and into these) 
pouches sponges filled with water | 
were occasionally put during the voy- | 
age. Perforated zine covered 





the | 
frames above, while the boxes were | 
made 2 inches deeper than accommo- | 
dation of the frames required. No} 
other precautions were taken except | 
that the combs were well fixed and | 
the frames secured aginst lateral | 
sway. Both nuclei arrived in capital 
condition. 

The two colonies, one black and one 
Ligurian, each contained eleven 
frames of Woodbury size, three of 
which had sealed brood to supply 
oung bees to replace the gaps made 
in the ranks of the adults. The hives 
had each a half story beneath and a 
half story above, the lower half story 
having its sides of perforated zinc 
while the same material went over 
the top. The bees were thus able to 
cluster under or over their frames as 
they might desire, while the dead 
would simply fall clear away from 
the combs and so no longer incom- 
mode the living. The device of 
pouches and sponges was added as 
with the nuclei. The blacks arrived 
with stores nearly exhausted but in 
perfect condition. The Ligurians 
were starved ** dead to a man,” as my 
esteemed correspondent expressed it. 
With the one exception, the cause of 
which is ciear, the bees survived their 
long sourney and endured the baking 
heat of the Red Sea in the hot season. 
No combs collapsed and the mortality 
was not destructively great. The suc- 
cess, however, ended here, as the ac- 
companying quotation from one of 
the owner’s letters, in which he re- 
fers to the nuclei only, will show. 


“You will be sorry to hear that I 
saw the last of my bees about ten days 
ago. Both the Ligurians and the 
blacks at first went on all right, the 
latter having bred and brought forth 
a good progeny last August, and the 
former having built new combs to a 
considerable extent, when about 


December I felt that both hives be- 
gan dwindling away in numbers. 
Previous to that I had noticed that 
they had two very powerful enemies 
in the common garden lizard and the 
rats. I destroyed nearly every one of 
the former in my neighborhood, and 
took measures to prevent the latter 
quaee to the hives; but I could not 

nd out the cause of the gradual dis- 
appearance of the bees. In Decem- 
ber, January, and February, by con- 
stant feeding, I induced the bees to 
stay in, and then there was no dimi- 
nution ; but they could not be kept in 
longer when the sun got hot, and 
very few returned. The last to dis- 
appear were the two queens, and I 
never saw a dead bee on the floor- 
board. I am afraid swallows and such 
small birds must have preyed on 
them. I am going to domesticate 
some of our native bees in my empty 
hives.” 

It is regretable that this attempt at 
acclimatization failed, but the fact of 
the safe transit of the bees through 
considerable difficulties is in itself at 
least interesting. 


we 





Bee Notes for August.—The Ameri- 
can Agriculturist gives the following as 
its ‘* Bee Notes for August :” 


In many parts of the country there 
is a great dearth of nectar-bearing 
flowers this month—only enough to 
keep the bees at breeding. If the 
bees secure no honey, they should be 
| fed sparingly, a very little each day, 
|so that the queen may not stop lay- 
|ing. In this way the brood rearing 
;can be kept up, and there will be 
| abundant bees to secure a rich store 
‘of autumn honey, and insure safe 
| wintering. If the queen once stops 
|laying, it is often very difficult to 
istart her again. Some bee-keepers 
| say that feeding does no good, as upon 
| trial the queen still refuses to lay. 
‘In all such cases the feeding was 
|commenced too late. We have tried 
(experiments in this direction for 
many years, feeding part of our colo- 
nies, and omitting to feed others, and 
| have always found the importance of 
| feeding abundantly demonstrated. 

Whenever the bees are not gather- 
| ing honey, their industrious instincts 
\lead them to become free-booters, 
| and, robbing once commenced, woe to 
|the weak colonies of the apiary. 
| Nuclei are also very likely to falla 
|prey to these pillagers. Nothing 
| more —— induces robbing than 
| the spilling or leaving of any honey or 
syrup about the apiary. Let the bees 
once get a taste, and they become 
ravenous, and are at once on the 
rampage to ge the property 
of others. Such a spirit of plunder 
may also be engendered by too fre- 
quently opening the hives during 
these times of enforced idleness. The 
colony robbed should have the en- 
trance nearly closed, so that only one 
bee can pass out at a time. Then 


almost any colony will defend itself, 
unless it has become entirely dis- 
pirited, when it must be closed up 
entirely, or carried into a cool room 


ventilation, that the bees may not 
smother. 

Strong colonies are those that bring 
profit, and such will defend them- 
selves against robbers at all times. 
The Italian bees are far less liable to 
suffer from robbers than are the 
blacks, while the Syrians are rarely 
thus troubled. Robbers that attack a 
Syrian colony find they have ** caught 
a Tartar.” 

Nores.—The Syrian bees are more 
than sustaining their reputation. 
They have all of the porte of super- 
iority possessed by the Italians, mag- 
nified, except that of amiability, and 
as they are handled, they are becom- 
ing very manageable. This year our 
queenless colonies are very peacable, 
while last year they were exceedingly 
irritable. Their late and early breed- 
ing are points in their favor. For 
prolificness, they are marvels. The 
are superior in the points where Ital- 
ians fail; they are slow to leave the 
hives on very windy days, a trait 
which natural selection would de- 
velop in the windy regions of Syria, 
and they are ready to go into the sec- 
tions to store their honey. 





Bee and Honey Show in England.— 
The following is an account of the 
bee and honey show at the Royal 
Agricultural Fair in London, during 
the second week in July: 


The British Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, under the auspices of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, have arranged 
an excellent display of bees, hives, 
and appliances used in the more ad- 
vanced methods of bee-keeping. 
These annual apiarian exhibitions 
have formed part of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society’s programme since 
the Kilburn Show held in 1879, and 
have increased in popularity in each 
succeeding year. The present Ex- 
hibition of bee-keeping appliances at 
Reading far surpasses any of its pre- 
decessors. The present unsettled 
state of the weather has, however, 
greatly militated against the produc- 
tion of honey, and in consequence 
many of the entries in the honey 
classes did not appear at the Show. 

Observatory hives stocked with 
bees and their queen are a great fea- 
ture in the show. The first, second, 
and third prizes in this class were all 
awarded to Mr. T. B. Blow, of 
Welwyn, Herts. Mr. Blow also gained 
first prizes for the best collection of 
appliances adapted for modern bee- 
keeping and for comb foundation, the 
latter being prepared by a machine 
in the presence of the Judges. Messrs. 
Neighbour & Son, of Regent street, 
and Messrs. Abbott Brothers, of 
Southall, have also an excellent dis 
play of goods in the several classes, 
the former taking second and the lat- 
ter third prizes in the class for the 
best exhibition of hives and other 
appliances. 





@ Mr. Jos. Wood, Ananosa, Jowa, 
writes: ‘‘My bees are booming ; I cal- 
not keep up with them for the past 
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**must have something done for it at 
once.” I was not sure then that bee- 
poison was the cause. 

Finally, 1 began making tests; 
leaving the whole business for two 
weeks, I was almost entirely clear of 
all, except the first symptoms in the 
ears, which only troubled me occas- 
ionally. 

The first breath of bee-poison I in- 
| haled, on my return, was followed by 
|allthe former symptoms, seemingly 


FRIEND NEWMAN.—The following | a See weg ten ~ 4 oe 
RIED MAN. | 1utes my throat turned red, an 
article I wrote for the Homeopathic | clearly Pa Be severe eR Thy I 
Physician, a monthly Journal of Med- | resolved to hire more help, add to the 
ica ermr published in Philadelphia, | business of honey production that of 
~ 5 ae ne . _— has | manufacturing and selling bee-keep- 
een Kine +o Soci € pl me hi 1€ | ers’ supplies, and in that way absent 
ee te tae tos coe 5 rl will be| myself from contact — the virus 
é ‘ : |to a greater extent, and yet kee 
At the request of Dr. Ballard, of | busy. © é 
Chicago, 1 herewith give a brief ac-| Ihave done so, and am in conse- 
—_ of vig! ncn ——— with baa ge, mony free — a trouble 
1¢ poison from the honey bee. I/| most of the time. But if I at any 
have been a specialist in apiculture, | time come in contact with the poison, 
oe oy pone — ~~ a | my symptoms seem to be -” os 
vething considerable abou 1e | ever, yes, even more so. will cite 
business ; have consequently neglec- | one instance. All apiarists know that 
ted learning other things, among | often when a maddened threatening 
which anatomy and _ materia medica | bee flits around one’s head she gener- 
are conspicuous. You will, conse- | ally discharges into the air her poi- 
quently, please accept my plain|son. It is recognized by the nasal or- 
statements given in the parlance of | gansonly. Now, I have found that 
- pong pam 1 | this — a mene < the five 
am 37 years old, nervous-sanguine | senses of the healthy bee-master 
temperament (in the extreme), weigh | recognizes it. 
135 lbs., and have good health, butex-| One day last autumn, after I had 
cessive general nervous _ irritation, | kept from all contact with the poison 
— in ~~ form * _— chronic for some weeks, “rt had y trouble- 
neuralgia. My voice has always in-|some symptoms, I stepped into my 
dicated rather weak bronchial organs; | yard, when an ugly bee passed within 
never had a cough, however, before 1 | about 8 inches of my face, discharging 
experienced bee-poisoning. I began | poison as she passed. About one half- 
+ gem on R somewhat exten-| hour after I was seized —_— perhaps 
Sive scale, in the year 1878. As|the most severe paroxysm of my ex- 
stated before, it has been my sole oc-| perience. First, symptoms were an 
cupation ever since. I have had as almost unbearable itching, tingling 
many as 550 colonies, in 3 apiaries, at | sensation, of the roof of the mouth, 
= time. _ ‘ |and so on down the pgm tubes 
Seven years ago, I began to notice | as far as they extend ; then an asth- 
an itching sensation in the ears. This | matic filling-up sensation. For more 
—— — on “ro A — | than 8 hours | — a 
about two years, it extended to the| For two or three days I cou not 
glands inside the mouth, and near the | raise my voice above common conver- 
more year, the senahiion began to be| well ag ever, by keeping sway from 
ar seNSi ‘ 0 be! well as ever, eeping away from 
very severe in the roof of the mouth, | the poison. - cortempendense with 
just around and in front of the palate. | one Italian and one German, of large 
It was at this time that I first dis-|apicultural experience in the old 
_ ~ a a Sa had a = Se [ learn that such cases are 
ection with the bees. To sweep the | known there. 
floor of one of my rooms, where bees| When we bear in mind the fact that 
had fallen and been trodden upon, | the older system of honey production, 
was sure to bring on this sensation at | as practiced in the old world, and in 
hve ang Dretne the‘odorof tn bees | bring tue operator into any ach nest 
I ree ie bees | bring the operator into any such near 
(especially if not thoroughly subdued) ‘or constant contact with the bees, 
would also cause the trouble. But,|and that cases where individuals in 
oe wl must 4 attended . — I | this ee —- apee, the hae 
sisted in working amon e bees | proved system, for any such length of 
and bee hives, till’ the iuhing snd | Ge as if years as : special are 
tingling sensation crept down the | very rare, we have reason to look for 
a tubes = —— the | the development of many more such 
ings. One night after a day’s work | cases as my own. 
among the bees, I woke upabout mid-| Dr. Ballard expresses the desire to 
night with the asthma. doctor my case upon the homeopathic 
A celebrated travelling doctor, ex- system ; to which I assent, knowing, 
aoe mr — “ free,” and gave mesome | as I think I do, that the homeopathic 
in ’ pF ‘ ‘ ‘ i 
— = oy hoe — —— me ae treatment prope a a. sp endid 
ee , ria asthma, that | feature over all other schools, that if 
ee wicked. He looked at my  itdont’t cure it don’t kill. I will here 
iroat (shortly after a bee had) and say publicly, what I said by letter to 
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Apis Mellifica—Its Poison. 





JAMES HEDDON. 








him, that “faith” will play no part 
in any possible cure of my case. 

I know that the laws of hygiene 
point roan? to the claimed base 
principle of Homeopathy, but I have 
always failed to get any effect from 
homeopathic remedies, — by pro- 
fessed thoroughbreds. I can at most 
consider the science as one only 
vaguely understood at best. Still its 
successful operations force all the 
other schools to step down on a level 
with it, to say the least, in all observ- 
ing and thinking minds. 

Any pape bearing upon the 
case, willbe answered promptly and 
with pleasure, for I think I may 
safely say in the name of our frater- 
nity, that a specific remedy for these 
symptoms, coming from any school, 
will put us under many obligations to 
that school. 





-_-—~ } 
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Cheap Queens, Light Bees, ete. 





AARON BENEDICT. 





Several years ago I stuck three 
stakes to steer to, and as I keep my 
eyes constantly on them, following 
up, I find them precisely in range. 
The lighter-colored and larger the 
bee, the more docility. 1 have already 
proven to my satisfaction that the 
smaller and blacker the bees, the 
more vindictive they are. I do not 
advertise queens for sale in any paper 
at present. and shall keep right on 
improving my bees until I get a fixed 
type—bees that will breed true to the 
feather. I am conceited enough to 
believe that when I get a bee to suit 
me, it will suit most anybody, for I 
am hard to please with anything like 
a hybrid or black bee. 

There has been considerable said 
about the cheap queens of late. 
Nearly all that advertise such queens 
do not guarantee their purity. They 
can send out all the impure queens 
they rear, such as a careful breeder 
would behead on sight; some guaran- 
tee these queens reared from im- 
ported mothers only. My experience 
ig to take an average of tive imported 
queens, and it would take a careful 
breeder five or six years of careful 
breeding to produce as good as we 
already have. I put the dollar queen- 
breeder, and the advocates of dark, 
leather-colored Italians in about the 
same class. One sends out all the 
queens he rears, whether pure or im- 
pure, scattering broadcast all grades 
of bees, and probably not a thorough- 
bred queen in the whole lot; the other 
sends out dark. leather-colored queens, 
and if they produce dark bees, the 
purchaser gets just what he bargained 
for. There is another class of breed- 
ers who make it their steady aim to 
breed bees as bright-colored as they 
can, and they have succeeded in pro- 
ducing what appears to be a distinct 
variety of bees. Such breeders can- 
not afford to sell queens for a dollar 
each. I believe the time will come 


when such queens will bring a price 
somewhere near what it costs to rear 
them. 





I do not find fault with dollar queens, 
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for they are worth that to any man 
who wishes to multiply colonies, if he 
can get such queens as he wants. To 
multiply colonies rapidly, a laying 
queen should be kept in the old as 
well asin the new colony. The old 
queen leaves with the first swarm, 
and the parent colony is queenless, 
and as a rule, it will be 18 to 21 days 
before the young queen commences 
tolay. By giving this colony a lay- 
ing queen at once, at the end of 21 
days there will be as many eggs, 
larvee, and brood as there was when 
the old queen wentaway. This is my 
plan of multiplying colonies. 


Bees always commence with larve 
3 or 4 days old to rear queens, if they 
have them, and never with eggs or 
larve just hatched, unless compelled 
to. Larve just hatched is fed witha 
white milky substance, the same as 
the worker larve always receives— 
royal jelly is too strong. I once put 
an empty frame of comb in the center 
of the hive where I had my breeding 
queen; 24 hours after I took it out, 
and found the cells supplied with 
eggs. I cut this comb in small strips, 
and gave these to queenless bees. The 
bees commenced enlarging the cells, 
— in royal jelly before the eggs 
1atched. Over 20 queens were reared 
from these strips, and they were the 
most unsightly batch of queens I had 
ever seen. They were all colors, and 
some not larger than a worker bee. I 
have since noticed the same small 
inferior queens. Where I had re- 
moved a queen as soon as she com- 
menced to lay, the bees commenced 
too soon with jelly onthe eggs or 
larve. Some think the cause of those 
small queens was that the bees com- 
menced on larvee too far advanced as 
workers ; I never knew bees to com- 
mit that blunder. Bees are wiser with 
their instinct than men with their rea- 
son. 

Bennington, O. 





ee 3” 
Southern World. 
A Lesson from the Bees. 





T. S. ARTHUR. 


A murmur of impatience came 
from the lips of young Wentworth as 
laying aside his palette and brushes, 
he took up his hat and with a worried 
manner, left the studio, where, with 
two or three young men, he was 
taking lessons and seeking to acquire 
skill in the art of painting. He was 
at work on the head of one of Raph- 
ael’s Madonnas, and was, with the 
warm enthusiasm of a young artist in 
love with the beautiful, seeking to 
transfer to his canvas the heavenly 
tenderness of her eyes, when a coarse 
jest from the lips of a fellow student, 
jarred harshly on his ears. It was 
this that had so disturbed him. Out 
in the open air the young man passed, 
but the bustle and confusion of the 
street did not in the least calm his ex- 
cited state of feeling. 

** A coarse, vulgar fellow !” he said 
angrily, giving voice to his indigna- 
tion against the student. ‘If he is to 
remain in the studio, I must leave it. 


I can’t breathe the same atmosphere 
with one like him.” 

And he walked on aimless, but with 
rapid steps. Soon he was opposite 
the window of a print seller. A gem 
of art caught his eye. 

‘** Exquisite!” he exclaimed, as he 
paused and stood before the picture. 
‘** Exquisite! What grouping. What 
an atmosphere. What perspective!” 

** Ha, ha!” laughed a rough fellow 
at his side, whose attention had been 
arrested by acomic print. ‘* Ha, ha, 
ha!” And clasping his hands against 
his sides, he made the air ring with a 
coarse but merry peal. He under- 
stood his artist fully. and enjoyed this 
creation of his pencil. 

** Brute!” came almost audibly 
from the lips of Wentworth, as all the 
beautiful images just conjured up 
faded from his mind. And off he 
started from the print window ina 
fever of indignation against the vul- 
gar fellow who had no more manners 
than to guffaw in the street at sight 
of low life in a picture. On he moved 
for the distance of one or‘two blocks, 
when he paused before another win- 
dow full of engravings and paint- 
ings. A gem of a landscape, cabinet 
size, had just been placed in the win- 
dow, and our young friend was soon 
enjoying its fine points. 

** Who can be the artist ?”’ he had 
just said to himself, and was bending 
closer to examine the delicate treat- 
ment of a bit of water, over which a 
tree projected, when a puff of tobacco 
smoke stole past his cheek, and found 
its way to his nostrils. Now Went- 
worth was very fond of a good cigar, 
and the fragrance that came to his 
sense on this particular occasion was 
delicate enough of its kind. In itself 
it would have been agreeable rather 
than offensive ; but the vulgarity of 
street-smoking he detested, and the 
fact of this vulgarity came now to 
throw his mind again from its even 
balance. 

‘** Whew!” he ejaculated, backing 
away from the window, and leaving 
his place to one less sensitive, or cap- 
able of a deeper abstraction of 
thought when anything of true in- 
terest was presented. 





**[ will ride out in the country,” 
|Said he. ‘* There, with nature around 
jme, I can find enjoyment.” So he 
| entered an omnibus, the route of 
which extended beyond the city 
bounds. Alas! here he also found 
something to disturb him. There 
was a woman with a lapdog in her 
arms, and another with a poor sick 
child, that cried incessantly. A man 
partially intoxicated, entered after he 
had ridden a block or two, and 
crowded down by his side. Beyond 
this, the sensitive Wentworth could 
endure nothing. So he pulled the 
check string, paid his fare and re- 
sumed his place on the pavement, 
muttering to himself as he did so: 
“Td a thousand times rather walk 
than ride in such company.” 

Two miles from the city resided a 
gentleman of taste and education, 
who had manifested no little interest 
in our excitable young friend. To 
visit him was the purpose of Went- 
worth when he entered the stage, 





which would have taken him within 
a half a mile of his a age dwelling. 
He proposed to walk the whole dis- 
tance rather than ride with such dis- 
agreeable companions. The day was 
rather warm. Our young artist found 
it pleasant enough while the pave- 
ment lay in the shadow of contiguous 
houses. But, fairly beyond these, the 
direct rays of the sun fell on his head, 
and the clouds of dust from the pass- 
ing vehicles almost suffocated him. 
Just a little in advance of him, for a 
greater part of the distance, kept the 
omnibus, from which the woman 
with the lapdog and crying child got 
out only a square ag the point 
where he left the coach. The drunken 
man also soon left the vehicle. Tired 
and overheated, Wentworth now hur- 
ried forward, making signs to the 
driver; but, as the driver did not look 
around, his signs were all made in 
vain; and he was the more fretted at 
this for the fact that the passenger 
who was riding in the omnibus, had 
his face turned towards him all the 
time, and was, so our pedestrian 
imagined, enjoying his disappoint- 
ment. 

Hot, dusty, and weary was our 
young artist, when, after walking the 
whole distance, he arrived at the 
pleasant residence of the gentleman 
we have mentioned. 

“Ah, my young friend! How are 
you to-day! <A visit, I need not tell 
you, is always agreeable. But you 
look heated and tired. You have 
walked too fast.” 

‘** Too far, rather,” said Wentworth. 
‘**T have come all the way on foot.” 

‘How so? Did you prefer walk- 
ing ?” 

‘* Yes; to riding in the stage witha 
crying child, a lapdog and a drunken 
man. 

‘*The drunken man was bad com- 
pany, certainly. But the erying child 
and the lapdog were trifling matters.” 

** Not tome,” answered Wentworth. 
‘“*T despise a woman who nurses a lap- 
dog. The very sight frets me beyond 
endurance.” 

** Still, my young friend, if women 
will nurse lapdogs, you can’t help it; 
and so, your wisest course would be 
to let the fact pass unobserved ; or at 
least uncared for. To punish your- 
self, as you have done to-day, because 
other people don’t conform in_ all 
things just to your ideas of propriety 
is, pardon me, hardly the act ofa 
wise man.” 

‘I can’t help it. I am too finely 
strung, I suppose—too alive to the 
harmonies of nature, and too quick to 
feel the jar of discord. Do you know 
to what you are indebted for this visit 
to-day ?” ; 

And Wentworth related, with a 
coloring of his own, the incidents just 
sketched for the reader ; mary: as he 
did so, something of merit to rimself 
for his course of action. un 

‘‘Upon what were you at work? 
asked his friend, when the young man 
finished speaking. 

“On the beautiful Madonna, about 
which I told ep at my last visit.” 

‘* It is nearly completed ?” 


‘A few more touches, and I would 





have achieved a triumph above any- 
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encil. It 


thing yet accomplished by 
was in the eyes that I failed to suc- 
ceed. They are full of divine tender- 
ness, that only a magic touch can give. 
Raphael was inspired when he caught 


that look from heaven. I had risen, 
by intense attraction of mind, into 
the perception of the true ideal I 
sought to gain, and the power to fix it 
allon canvas was flowing down into 
my hand, when the jar of discord 
produced by that vulgar fellow scat- 
tered everything into confusion and 
darkness.”’ 

‘** And so the Madonna remains un- 
finished ?” 

* Yes, and Iam driven from work. 
Here is another day added to my list 
of almost useless days.” 

The friend mused for a little while, | 
and then said, somewhat senten- 
tiously— 

* You must take a lesson from the 
bees, Henry.” 

‘**] will hear alesson from your lips, 
but, as for the bees.”’ 

And he shrugged his shoulders with 
an air that said—* I can learn but lit- 
tle from them.” 

“Let us walk into the garden,” 
said the friend rising. 

And they went out among the leafy | 
shrubs and blossoming plants, where | 
butterflies fold their lazy wings, and | 
the busy bees made all the air musical | 
with their tiny hum. 

‘*Now for the lesson,” said the 
young artist smiling. *‘ A lesson from 
the bees. Here is a sprightly little 
fellow, just diving into the red cup 
of ahoneysuckle. What lesson does 
he teach ?” 

“One that all of us may lay to 
heart. There is honey in the cup, 
and it is his business to gather honey. 
Just beside the crimson blossom, and 
even touching it, hangs an ugly worm, 
Spinning out the thread of his wind- 
ing-sheet ; but the bee does not pass 
the flower, because of its offensive 
presence, nor will he hasten from it 
until he has extracted the honey-dew. 
Now his work is accomplished ; and 
now he has passed to the clover blos- 
som, which his weight bends over 
against the deadly night-shade. But 
the poisoned weed is no annoyance to 
him. So intensely pursues he his 
search for honey, that he is uncon- 
scious ofits presence. Now he buries 

limself in the blushing rose leaves, 
‘heeding not and caring not,’ though 
ahundred sharp thorns bristle on the 
stem that supports the lovely flower. 
And now, full ladened with the sweet 
treasure he sought, he is off on swift 
wing for the hive. Shall we observe 
the motion of another bee ? Or is the 
lesson Clear ?” 

The countenance of Wentworth 
looked thoughtful, even serious. A 
little while he stood musing, as though 
his perceptions were not lucid. Then 
turning to his wise and gentle reprov- 
ing friend, he grasped his hand, ~ 2 
ing, with a manner greatly subdued : 

‘The lesson is clear. I will go 
back and finish my Madonna, though 
a dozen vulgar fellows haunt the 
Studio. I will have no eyes or ears 
for them. My own high Pay to 
excel, shall make me blind and deaf 





|showers on the morning of the 18th, 





to anything that would hinder my on- 





Thanks for the les- 
son of the bees. I will never forget 
it. Like them, I will gather the 
honey of life from every rich flower 
in my way. Let the weeds grow high 
if they will, I shall not regard their 
presence.” 


ward progress. 
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I have been reading the articles in 
the Weekly BEE JOURNAL on the 
‘* honey prospects,” and as I see none 
from this partof the State, send a few 
items from Genesee county. The 
season, so far, has been peculiar, and 
although the apiarist has been hoping 
for better things all along, if the 
weather continues as it Ens been 
much longer white clover honey will 
be hard to find in this part of the 
State. 

As the season was two weeks later 
than usual, and the fields gave promise 
of abundant clover bloom, I thought 
the weather would be more favorable 
than had it blossomed earlier, and so 
made preparations for a large yield ; 
but, although the bloom has _ been 
most abundant, very little honey has 
been gathered. The rotation has 
been three days high winds then 
storms, followed by one or two days 
fair weather. We had rain on the 
night of the 17th, followed by warm 


up to9a.m. By 10 o'clock it seemed 
as though I never saw the bees bring 
in honey so fast, and I went out of | 
the bee house several times, queen 
cage in hand, thinking the bees were | 
swarming. This continued until | 
noon of the 19th, when the wind com- 
menced rising, and still continues, so | 
that my expectations that the 
‘* boom ”’ had come at last seem likely 
to be blasted. 

These high winds are invariably | 
cold. At 9:45 this morning the 
temperature in the sun was 88°, 
while in the shade it was only 67°. 
To sum up, the clover bloom has been 
most abundant, but the atmospheric 
conditions have been altogether 
against the secretion of honey by the 
flowers. I do not agree with Mons. 
Layens’ theory, mentioned by Mr. 
Todd, as the cause of no honey in 
clover. The linden is not in bloom 
yet, and I notice the buds are not so 
abundant as last year. 

When I boxed the hives, we had 67 
colonies of Cypriansand 15o0f Italians. 
Have had 15 Cyprian and 1 Italian 
swarm. I never worked among bees 
that handled easier than the Cyprians 
do in hiving swarms. On some ac- 
counts I like them better, and on 
some not as well as the Italians; but 
shall be better able to judge as to 
their merits at the close of the sea- 
son. I think they hold their own 
better in the spring, and are more ac- 
tive than the Italians. Their sense 
of smell is wonderfully acute, so that 
if there is the least chance given they 
are very neighborly, and if one has 
combs filled with bee-bread and honey, 











set them in an empty hive and leave 





the cover off long enough to turn 
around three times, then cover u 
and they will take care of it. Why, 
have had them cut combs down to 
the partition walls about 44 distance 
down from top bar. Hark! what’s 
all this buzzing mean ?....Well I have 
hived a second swarm of Cyprians. I 
have put back all second swarms, as I 
think their presence will be needed in 
the boxes; but this was such a nice 
large one I thought I would hive it 
and as the queen was with them (all 
old queens are clipped) I shook them 
into the hiving bag. 

When bees swarm from the hive 
where the queen is clipped, if you 
want the bees to return to the hive 
without clustering, cage the queen 
as soon as possible and put her in the 
hive ; or, if you prefer uihesinn. tie 
the cage on a bush suspended ona 
pole, following the bees toa tree or 
bush. : 

Byron, N. Y., July 20, 1882. 
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Of my thirteen colonies twelve be- 
gan April in fair condition. The 
spring here, as everywhere else, was 
very backward. I commenced feed- 
ing on April 8, and by care I was able 
to get and keep my colonies strong 
during our cold and discouraging 
May. Consequently when fruit bloom 
began my bees literally fell upon it; 
and we had about two weeks good 
honey flow and the eleven colonies I 
ran for extracting, filled their two 
story hives and began on a third 
story. On the 2d of July I extracted 
from the second stories alone 300 Ibs. 
of fine honey, leaving the first and 
third stories, so far as they contained 
any honey, untouched. On the same 
day, right in the midst of clover and 
linden bloom, the bees began to kill 
their drones, and I regard it as very 
fortunate I did not extract too closely, 
as they have barely held theirown 
ever since and many combs are almost 
empty. 

I think if I had had empty old 
combs to give them I should have 
secured a much larger crop, but the 
had to draw out foundation, whic 
takes time, and a sheet of foundation 
just drawn out will not hold more 
than three-quarters as much honey as 
a tough old comb. Three hundred 
pounds does not in quantity really 
amount to anything, but then there 
are some not very far off who have 
none at all, so I feel encouraged. 

None of my eleven colonies swarmed 
or had any nuclei made from them, so 
you will see I directed their whole 
energy to honey gathering. We have 
every reason to xpos: and look for- 
ward to a good yield from golden rod 
and asters, as the conditions for it ap- 
pear just right; last year it failed 
entirely. 

I have noticed in the JOURNAL 
several articles, the writers of which 
claim that the production of drones 
can be stopped or controlled by using 
worker foundation, and several an- 
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swers per contra, that the use of | 
foundation would not accomplish | 
that result. I find I cannot prevent 
my bees from rearing some drones; 
they will take a worker comb and 
lengthen out the cells, or they will 
cut the worker cells down to the bases 
and build drone cells in their place, 
they will have some drones ; undoubt- 
edly the use of foundation prevents a 
very large number of drones, but that 
it will entirely prevent their being 
reared, I am not willing to admit. 


honey plants to rocky cliffs and fence 
corners, while, on the other hand, 
culture thus far has given no ade- 
quate compensation, at least of kind 
—acres of alfalfa for miles of the 
richest wild pasture, ornamental roses 
and honeysuckles around cottage 
doors for cascades of wild roses in 
the dells, and small, square orchards 
and orange groves for mountain belts 
of chaparral. 

Only ten years ago, the Great Cen- 
tral Plain of California, during the 





I have one colony of bees that are| months of March, April and May, 
very peculiar; they are the most| was one smooth, continuous bed of 
vicious of hybrids, and last year[| honey bloom, so marvelously rich 
thought I would Italianize them. I) that, in walking from one end of it to 
made two attempts, and each time | the other, a distance of more than 400 
with great care, but they killed the; miles, your feet would press more 
queen both times, until it became so | than a hundred flowers at every step. 





late in the autumn that I decided to | Mints, gilias, memophilas, castilleias, 


jagged with snowy peaks along the 
top, dark with forests in the middle 
region, and purple with grasses and 
flowers and chaparral at the base, and 
blending gracefully in smooth hill 
undulations into the glowing yellow 
plain, which, like a cloth of gold, was 
seen flowing away to north and south 
as far as the eye could reach; hazing 
and vanishing in the distance, dis- 
tinct as a new map along the foot- 
hills at my feet—the sunny sky arch- 
ing over all. 

Descending the eastern slopes of 
the coast range, through beds of gilias 
and lupines, and around many a hil- 
lock and bush-crowned headland. I 
at length waded out into the midst of 
the glorious field of gold. All the 
ground was covered, not with grass 
and green leaves, but with radiant 


wait till this season. Last May I| and innumerable composite were so} corollas, about ankle-deep next the 
tried again, and they killed the queen, | crowded together that, had ninety-| foot hills, knee deep or more five or 


and I, not to be outdone, tried an- | nine in every hundred been taken | six miles out. Here opsis, corethro- 
other. I saw her go in at the entrance | away, the plain would still have|gyne, grindelia, etc., growing in close 


and the bees feed her and lick off the | seemed extravagantly flowery to any | social congregations of various shades 
honey I had rolled her in, and [ found | but Californians. The radiant, honey-|of yellow, blending finely with the 
the next day thatnocells were started | fullcorollas,touching andover-lapping, | purples of clarkia, orthocarpus, and 
so I supposed, of course, all was right; | and rising above one another, glowed | ceonothera, whose delicate petals were 
but yesterday I found she had been | in the living light like a sunset sky—| drinking the vital sunbeams without 
killed as usual, and a small black | one glorious blaze of purple and gold. | giving back any sparkling glow. 
queen reigned in her stead. I shall| Down through the midst flowed many| Because so long a “sage of extreme 
try again and again till I sueceed. I|a river, the Sacramento from the|drought succeeds the rainy season, 
have tried several methods suchas| north, the San Joaquin from the | most of the vegetation is composed of 
letting the bees gnaw her out of the| south, with noble tributaries sweep- | annuals which spring up simulta- 
cage, shaking off the bees in a box! ing in at right angles from the moun-| neously and bloom together at about 
and letting her run in with them, and | tains, dividing the plain into sections | the same height above the ground, 
other ways which I have used with | fringed with trees. | the general surface being but slightly 
success in other cases, but they seem} Along each river and_ tributary | ruffled by the taller phacelias, pent- 
to have made up their minds to have| there isa strip of bottom-land, coun- | stemons, and groups of Salvia cardua- 
their own way. I think in the last| tersunk beneath the general level, cea, the king of the mints. 
case they actually accepted the queen| and wider toward the foot-hills,; Sauntering in any direction, hun- 
at first aud then killed her afterward; | where magnificent oaks, from three|dreds of these happy  sun-plants 
they are a curious lot. |to eight feet in diameter, cast grate-| brushed against my feet at every 
Brookline, Mass., July 21, 1882. ‘ful masses of shade over the open,|step, and closed over them as if I 
in ea lias | prairie-like level. And close along | were wading in liquid gold. he air 
| the water's edge there is a fine jungle | was sweet with fragrance, the larks 
|of tropical luxuriance, composed of |sung their blessed songs, rising on 
| white rose and bramble bushes and a| the wing as I advanced, then sinking 
|great variety of climbing vines,|out of sight in the polleny sod, while 
| wreathing and interlacing the branches | myriads of wild bees stirred the lower 
‘and trunks of willows and alders, and | air with their monotonous hum— 
When California was wild, it was| swinging across from summit to sum-| monotonous, yet forever fresh and 
one sweet bee-garden throughout its| mit in heavy festoons. Here the wild | sweet as every-day sunshine. Hares 
entire length, north and south, and! bees revelin fresh bloom long after|and spermophiles showed themselves 








From the Century for June, 1882. 


‘he Bee-Pastures of California. | 





JOHN MUIR. 





all the way across from the snowy/the flowers of the drier plain have) 


Sierra to the Ocean. 

Wherever a bee night fly within 
the bounds of this virgin wilderness— 
through the redwood forests, along 
the banks of the rivers, along. the 
bluffs and headlands fronting the} 
sea, Over valley and plain, park and | 
_. and deep leafy glen, or far up| 





he piney slopes of the mountains— | 


throughout every belt and section of | 
the climate, bee flowers bloomed in 
lavish abundance. Here they grew 
more or less apart in special sheets of 
no great size, there in broad, flowing 
folds hundreds of miles in length, 
zones of polleny forests, zones of 
flowery chaparral, stream-tangles of 
rubus and wild rose, sheets of golden 
composite, beds of violets, beds of 
mint, beds of bryanthus and clover, 
and so on, certain species blooming 
somewhere around all the year. 

But of late years plow and sheep 


| withered and gone to seed. And in| 


| midsummer when the * blackberries” 
|are ripe, the Indians come from the 
| mountains to feast—men, women and 
|babies in long noisy trains, often- 





have made sad havoc in these glorious 


pastures, destroying tens of thous-| 
ands of the flowery acres like fire, and | 


banishing many species of the best 


timts joined by the farmers of the 
neighborhood, who gather this wild 
fruit with commendable appreciation 
of its superior flavor, while their 
home orchards are fullofripe peaches, 
apricots, nectarines and figs, and 
their vineyards are laden with grapes. 
But, though these luxuriant bottoms 
are thus distinct from the smooth, 
treeless plain, they make no heavy 
dividing lines in general views. The 
whole appears as one continuous 
sheet of bloom, bounded only by the 
mountains. 

My first view of this central garden, 
the most extensive and best detined 
of all the bee pastures of the State, 
was obtained from the summit of the 
Pacheco pass, about the middle of 
April, 1868, when it was rejoicing in 
allits glory. Along the eastern hori- 


' zon rose the mighty Sierra, white and 


in considerable numbers, and small 
bands of antelope were almost con- 
stantly in sight, gazing curiously 
from some slight elevation, and then 
bounding swiftly with unrivaled 
grace of motion. Yet I could dis- 
cover no crushed flowers to mark 
their track, nor, indeed, any de- 
structive action of any wild foot or 
tooth whatever. 

The great yellow days circled by 
uncounted, while I drifted toward 
the north, observing the countless 
forms of life thronging about me— 
lying down almost anywhere on the 
approach of night. And what glorious 
botanical beds I had! Oftentimes 
on awakening [ would find several 
new species leaning over me and look- 
ing me full in the face, so that my 
studies would begin before rising. 

About the first of May I turned 
eastward, crossing the San Joaquin 
between the mouths of the Tuolumne 
and Merced, and by the time I had 
reached the Sierra foot-hills, most of 
the vegetation had gone to seed and 
| become as dry as hay. 
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All the seasons of the great plain 
are warm or temperate, and bee- 
flowers are never wholly wanting; 
but the grand spring time—the annua 
resurrection—is governed by the 
rains, Which usually set in about the 
middle of December or the beginning 
of January. Then the seeds, that for 
six months have lain on the ground 
dry and fresh as if they had, been 
gathered into barns, at once unfold 
their treasured life. The general 
brown and purple of the ground, and 
the dead vegetation of the preceding 
year, give place to the green of 
mosses and liverworts and myriads of 
young leaves. Then one species af- 
ter another comes into flower, gradu- 
ally overspreading the green with 

_ and purple, which lasts until 

ay. 

The ‘‘ rainy season ” is by no means 
a gloomy, foggy period of constant 
cloudiness andrain. Nowhere else in 
North America, perhaps in the world, 
are the months of December, Janu- 
ary, February and March so full of 
bland, plant-budding sunshine. Re- 
ferring to my notes of the winter and 
spring of 1878-9, every day of which I 
spent out-of-doors, on that section of 
the plain lying between the Tuolumne 
and Merced rivers, 1 find that the 
first rain of the season fell on the 18th 
of December. January had only six 
rainy days—that is, days on which 
rain fell; February three, March five, 
April three, and May three, complet- 
ing the so-called rainy season, which 
was about an average one. The ordi- 
nary rain storm of this region is sel- 
dom very cold or violent. The winds, 
which in settled weather come from 
the north-east, veer round into the 
apes direction, the sky fills gradu- 
ally and evenly with one general 
cloud, from which the min falls 
steadily, often for several days in 
succession, at a temperature of about 
45° or 50°, 

More than 75 per cent. of all the 
rain of this season came from the 
south-east. One magnificent storm 
from the north-west fell on the 21st 
of March. A massive, round-browed 
cloud came sweiling and thundering 


over the flowery plain in most impos- | 


ing majesty, its mossy front burning 
white and purple in the full blaze of 
the sun, while warm rain poured 
from its ample fountains like a cata- 
ract, beating down flowers and bees, 
and flooding the dry water-courses as 
Suddenly as those of Nevada are 
flooded ‘by ‘cloud-bursts.” But in 
less than half an hour not a trace of 
the heavy mountain-like cloud-struc- 
ture was left in the sky, and the bees 
Were on the wing as if nothing more 
gratefully refreshing could have been 
sent them. 

By the end of January four plants 
Were in flower, and five or six mosses 
had already adjusted their hoods and 
Were in the prime of life, but the 
flowers were not sufficiently numer- 
ous to affect greatly the general green 
of the young leaves. Violets made 

eir appearance on the first week of 
February, and toward the end of this 
month the warmer portions of the 
plain were already golden with myri- 
ads of the flowers of rayed composite. 


This was the full spring time. New 
mma bloomed every day. The sun- 
shine grew warmer and richer. The 
air became more tuneful from day to 
day with humming wings, and sweeter 
with the fragrance of the opening 
flowers. Ants were — ready for 
their summer work, rubbing their 
| benumbed limbs, and sunning them- 
|selves on the husk-piles before their 
doors, and spiders were busy mending 
their old webs or weaving new ones. 

In March, vegetation was more than 
doubled in depth and splendor; clay- 


and two nemophilas were in bloom, 
together with a host of yellow com- 
| posite, tall enough to bend in the 
|wind and show wavering ripples of 
| Shade. 

In April, plant-life as a whole 
reached its greatest height, and the 





mantled with a close furred plush of 
purple and golden corollas. By the 
end of this month most of the species 
had ripened their seeds, but unde- 
cayed, still seemed to be in bloom 
from the numerous corolla-like invol- 
ucres and whorls of chaffy scales of 
the composite. In May, the bees 
found only a few deep-set liliaceous 
plants and eriogonums in flower. 

June, July, August and September 
was the season of rest and sleep—the 
winter of dry heat, followed in Octo- 
ber by a second outburst of bloom at 
the very driest time of the year. 
Then, after the shrunken mass of 
leaves and stalks of the dead vegeta- 
tion crinkle and turn to dust beneath 
the foot, as if it had been baked in 
an oven, Hemizonia viryata, a slender, 
unobtrusive little plant,. from six 
inches to three feet high, suddenly 
makes its appearance in patches miles 
in extent, like a resurrection of the 
bloom of April. I have counted up- 
|'ward of three thousand flowers, 5, of 
an inch in diameter, on a single plant. 
Both leaves and stems are so slender 
as to be nearly invisible amid so 
showy a multitude of flowers. The 
|ray and disk flowers are both yellow, 
| the stamens purple, the texture of the 
|rays being rich and velvety, like the 
petals of garden pansies. The pre- 
vailing wind turns all the heads 
round to the south-east, so that in 
facing north-westward we have the 
flowers looking us in the face. In 
our estimation, this little plant, the 
last-born of the brilliant host of com- 
posite that glorify the plain, is the 
most interesting of all. It remains 
in flower until November, uniting 
with two or three species of wiry 
eriogonums, which continue the floral 
|chain around December to the spring 
|flowers of January. Thus, although 
'the main bloom and honey season is 
|only about three months long, the 
|floral circle, however thin around 
|some of the hot, rainless months, is 
never completely broken. 

How long the various species of 
wild bees have lived in this honey- 
garden nobody knows ; ——— ever 
since the main body of the present 
flora gained possession of the land, 
toward the close of the glacial period. 
The first brown honey bees brought 














tonia, calandrinia, a large white gilia, ; ~ 


plain over all its varied surface was | 


in San Francisco in March, 1853. A 
bee-keeper by the name of Shelton 
purchased a lot, consisting of 12 colo- 
nies, from some one at Aspinwall, 
who had brought them from New 
York. All the hives contained bees 
when landed at San Francisco, but 
they finally dwindled to one colony, 
which was taken to San Jose. The 
little emigrants flourished and multi- 
plied in the bountiful pastures of the 
Santa Clara valley, sending off swarms 
the first season. 














Local Convention Directory. 





Ixx2, Time and Place of Meeting. 
Aug. 10—Maine State, at Harmony, Maine. 
Wm. Hoyt, Sec. 
| Sept. 5—N. W. Ill. and 8. W. Wis., at_ Rockton, IM, 
| Jonathan Stewart, Sec. 
| Oct. 3-6 -North American, at Cincinnati, O. 
| Dr. Ebrick Parmly, Sec., New York City. 
| 5—Kentucky Union, at Shelbyville, Ky. 
} G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky, 
Tuscarawas Valley, at Newcomerstown, O. 
J. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 
{2 In order to bave this table complete, Secre« 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and piace of future meetings.—ED. 





The National Convention. 








The following is the official call of 
the Secretary, Dr. Parmly, for the 
Convention of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society. We hope there 
will be a large attendance : 


The North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Society will hold their 13th an- 
nual meeting at Washington Park 
Hall, Cincinnati, O., across ee 
ton Park from the Exposition build- 
ing. Time, Oct. 8rd to Sth, 1882. 
First session ‘Tuesday, 10 a. m., Oct. 
3. Weare encouraged to hope that 
| this will be a very profitable meeting, 
| as we are promised a from, and 
| the presence of, a large number of 
| our most prominent bee-keepers both 
in the United States and Canada, and 
| essays and implements of the apiary 
are expected from abroad to add to 
|the knowledge imparted by the re- 
|search and inventive skill and meth- 
| ods of our countrymen. 
EHRICK PARMLY, Sec. 
New York, July 12, 1882. 





—_— 





tt The bee-keepers of Boone Co., 
Indiana, are invited to meet in Leba- 
non, at Barton Higgins’ office, over 
Jaskson’s bee hive, on the west side 
of the square, to organize an auxiliary 
County Association, on Aug. 10, 1882. 

GEORGE J. FREY, 

ORA KNOWLTON, > Executive Com. 

JAS. H. OREAR, 





tar The summer’s meeting of the 
Cortland Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso~ 
ciation, will be held in Cortland, N,. 
Y., on Tuesday, Aug. 8, 1882. 





to California are said to have arrived 


M. C. BEAN, Sec, 
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Will it Pay.—1. Could a person 
keeping about 25 colonies of bees find 
sufficient profit therefrom to pay his 


expenses, if the latter were very 
moderate, including an extractor and 
a few other necessary articles? 2. 
Would an 7 of 100 colonies of 
Italians fae uce an income of a few 
hundred dollars per annum ? 
ROLLAND MACDONALD. 

Montreal, Quebec. 

[1. Everything favorable, 25 colo- 
nies would give a handsome profit on 
running expenses. 

2. Mr. Doolittle’s report for 9 years, 
gives an average income of $1,380 per 
annum, with less than 100 colonies as 
basis; but he has, perhaps, been more 
than usually fortunate during the 
series of years. However, with the 
same judgment in the selection of 
location and assiduity in managing 
business, bee-keeping will pay as well 
as any other pursuit.—ED. ] 





My Season’s Work this Far.—I had 
last fall in the yard and cellar of my 
own and neighbor’s, 28 colonies; 16 of 
which were in Roop’s winter protec- 
tor hive. All wintered safely except 
one, which lost its queen; three 
more were in other winter hives and 
wintered successfully ;and9in Roop’s 
common hive and wintered in cellar, 
of which we lost 2; leaving 25 out of 
28, all in fair condition. Most of them 
were very strong until within three 
weeks; the season was very wet ; no 
honey was gathered through fruit 
bloom, except to keep up brood-rear- 
ing. The same through red raspberry 
bloom, here at Carson ; Mr. Roop took 
40 colonies of young bees and all on 
dry combs and foundation ten miles 
in the country, to a red raspberry 
patch, which tilled up rapidly and 
tilled one crate each, ina short time, 
ready to tier up. Then we had an- 
other dearth until three days ago, 
when they commenced on basswood, 
and yesterday and to-day are work- 
ry Bye nicely. I have not secured 
5 lbs of new honey as yet and have 
only extracted perhaps 10 lbs. of old 
honey this season. Nor have we had 
a swarm until to-day; the first one 
came out at 8 o’clock this morning. I 
have made 13 nuclei which are as 
strong as the parent colonies and 
ready to tier up for extracting. Other 
of our neighbors have been bothered 
with too much swarming, but those 
in Roop’s winter protector can be 
nearly kept from swarming. We have 
15 colonies in Roop’s winter hives 
that have 27 frames covered with bees 
and acrate on top, all well supplied 
with bees and are putting in honey 
to-day at a rapid rate. Mr. Roop’s 
bees at home have done no better 
than ours, unless it be by swarming 
which was caused by not letting them 





in the side chambers. All the honey 
we are to get must be basswood and 
fall honey; one rain would spoil all 
hopes for white honey. 
OPHIR R. GOODNO. 
Carson City, Mich., July 22, 1882. 





Drones as Comb-Builders.—Seeing 
several articles lately on the use of 
drones, I will add my mite as a sort 
of mitigation for the ‘lazy fathers of 
the hive.”” M. T. French, a neighbor 
bee-keeper, came after me to extract 
some honey for him on the Ist inst. 
I took out about 400 lbs. for him, and 
while there Isaw a colony of black 
bees, in an American hive, building 
comb on the front of the hive, and as 
there was considerable comb I began 
to watch them work. I saw fully one- 
fourth of the outside bees were 
drones, and they seemed to be as busy 
as the others. On a close watch I 
found them actually working the wax; 
yes, building comb, and Mr. French 
told me he had carefully watched 
them for nearly a week, and he was 
satisfied that they were actually build- 
ing comb. We are having splendid 
rains. The mint (Monarda punctata) 
is freshened up, and the bees are 
again working finely on it and cot- 
ton, Jamestown weed, cockle-burr, 
‘“*thorny careless,’ lambs-quarter, 
and other prairie flowers. I am try- 
ing to get up a statistical report of 
bee-keepers and number of colonies 
in the county. Will forward as soon 
as made out. Texas has been glor- 
iously blessed this year. Plenty 
smiles over our fields, orchards and 
apiaries. God be praised for this 
abundance. Bb. F. CARROLL. 

Dresden, Texas, July 17, 1882. 





Disposition of Bees.—The temper of 
bees is an effect, the causes of which 
comes from two sources, viz, inherit- 
ance, and treatment. My observa- 
tions regarding their disposition 
(which have been more than ordinar- 
ily careful, since I have been breeding 
for good nature), have taught me 
that bees that are carelessly handled 
are the crossest ; those let alone, next ; 
those that are properly handled, 
gentler than either. This, as far as 
treatment is concerned. Breed from 
your gentlest and best honey-gather- 
ing colonies; never undertake to 
handle your bees, till you have settled 
the question of ‘* whois boss,” beyond 
all doubt. Smoke first and jar all you 
wish afterward, and your bees are not 
offended. Jar first, and smoke all 
you please afterward, and they show 
anger and resentment for days after- 
ward. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 





Transferring.—To-day is July 19, 
but, so busy have I been, that not un- 
til now have I read Mr. Heddon’s ar- 
ticle on ‘* Progressive Transferring,” 
inthe BEE JOURNAL of July 12th. 
My article was written nearly two 

ears ago, and was originaliy pub- 
ished in the Country Gentlemen of 
April 21st, 1881, instead of the Rural 
New Yorker as credited in the BEE 
JOURNAL. Since writing that, I have 
learned a better way of getting off 





the sides of the hives, and that is just 
exactly as Mr. Heddon describes it. I 
now fasten in combs, by ae light 
strips of wood to each side of a frame, 
removing the strips after the bees 
have fastened in the combs. Mr. 
Heddon’s method of drumming out is 
certainly convenient, but does it pay 
to allow a hive to stand queenless 
three weeks, the young bees “loafing” 
about, and fairly aching for some 
brood to care for? In all essays 
where the beauties of artificial swarm- 
ing are dwelt upon, this one point, 
that of leaving no colonies queenless, 
is the leading ‘“‘beauty.”” I have had 
no experience in thus leaving colo- 
nies queenless, and should be glad to 
know if, setting aside the getting of 
the combs emptied of brood, so that 
they can be made into comb founda- 
tion, whether it is any advantage to 
so transfer. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville Mich., July 20, 1882. 





Entomological.—I send you by this 
mail a box containing a beetle. Please 
tell what species, and whether benefi- 
cial or not; also some balls from an 
oak tree, with a leaf attached. An 
insect appears to have come out of 
each one; what is the cause of the 
balls, and tell something about the 
insect ? If not too much _ trouble, 
please answer through the BEE JouR- 
NAL. R. VAN DUSEN. 

Areadia, N. Y. 

[The beetle is Alaus oculatus, one of 
our largest spring or jumping beetles. 
The specific name oculatus comes 
from the large eye-like spots on the 
thorax. The beetle is gray with nu- 
merous dashes of black. The eye-like 
spots arewelvety black, circled with 
gray. The length of the beetle is 144 
inches. Like all of the Elater family 
(Elateridz), when placed on its back, 
it can by a bound regain its feet. The 
larva or grub eats the unsound wood 
in old apple trees. I have found it 
also in other trees. 

The galls are the common oak ap- 
ples. They are formed by an extra 
growth, due to the sting of an insect 
in this case, Cynips eonfluens, which 
belongs to the order Hymenoptera, 
and so is no distant relative of our 
bees. The sting is attended by egg- 
laying, and the larva which comes 
from the egg, feeds on the apple 
which the sting causes. The oak is a 
favorite with these gall-flies, there 
being many varieties of apples, and 
many species to produce them.—A. J. 
Cook. ]} 





Poor Honey Season.—I started with 
18 colonies, have increased to 51, 
taken 180 lbs. extracted and 56 lbs. of 
comb honey. Bees are Italians and 
hybrids, with one Syrian, which did 
the best for extracted honey. 

J. C. MISHLER, 

Ligonier, Ind., July 22, 1882. 
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Hanging Broad Frames.—I think it 
a great improvement to hang the 
broad frames of the surplus arrange- 
ment for comb honey upon metal 
rabbets, by means of ears or projec- 
tions of sheet-iron bentat right angles 
and nailed on the end pieces of the 


frame, leaving off the top bar. The 
sections are much more easily handled 
where the topis open, while a blanket 
keeps them clean. Is there any 
patent on this arrangement ? 
RUvSsTICUs. 


[We are not aware of any patent on 
the above described arrangement.— 
ED.] 

Bee Stings for Deafness.—On page 
444 vol. 18, No. 28 is an article headed 
**Not so Bright,” from J. C. Thom, 
M. D. Streetville, Canada, who wishes 
to hear from other Canadian points, 
in regard to bee forage. Whiteclover 
has been in bloom over three weeks, 
and seems to secrete plenty of honey, 
and bees are doing weli with us. On 
the 27th of May, a bee friend from 
Waterloo, wishing to see an Italian 
queen in my possession ; the day was 
a little rainy and foggy, and not very 
pleasant to open a hive of bees. How- 
ever it was done, but we could not 
find her, on account of the heavy mist 
falling. I aroused the bees so that I 
was obliged to cover them up. In 
this I got stung on the back part of 
my left ear which has been deaf and 
of no use to me over 25 years. Two 
weeks later, I received another sting, 
but on the inside of the ear, close to 
the ear-drum, which was somewhat 
painful at the time. Thank fortune, 
the sting I received from those bees 
has restored my ear to hearing again. 

JOSEPH M. WISMER. 

Jordan Station, Ont., July 18, 1882. 





A Large Yield in Maine.—There is 
now a fair prospect for a large yield 
of honey in Aroostook county. I 
never saw such a flow of the nectar as 
for the last 10 days, from Alsike 
clover, which is now in full bloom. 
We have had all we could do to fur- 
nish hives, fixtures, etc., for the bee- 
keepers in this vicinity, and for our- 
selves. We are running our apiary 
on Doolittle’s plan, and have profited 
by so doing. do not know how we 
should get along without the BEE 
JOURNAL. It comes to us regularly 
every week, with something new and 
interesting, and it is very encourag- 
ing to beginners to read how others 
are doing in different parts of the 
country. HENRY TILLEY. 

Castle Hill, Me., July 20, 1882. 





Worst Season ever Known.—We are 
aving, thus far, the worst season 
ever known in this locality for the 
production of honey. That ‘silver 
ining ” does not make its appearance 
yet. Basswood is in full bloom ; only 
one tree in five has blossoms, and not 
much honey from it yet. We heard 
of bees starving in the middle of June. 
Ours are building up nicely, and will 
Probably get enough to winter with. 
JOHN H. MARTIN. 
Hartford, N. Y., July 21, 1882. 





More Motherwort.—I send to you 
by this mail a sprig of flowers that 
grow wild in this part of the country, 
and it is covered with bees from 
morning till night. I would beobliged 
if you will inform me through your 
valuable BEE JOURNAL what is its 
name. I am a beginner in bee-keep- 
ing, and I like to work among them. 
I had 4 colonies this spring, in box 
hives, and sent for 2 Langstroth 
hives, which are occupied with black 
bees, and 3 colonies in American 
hives. They all seem to be very 
strong and are working well; but I 
have no surplus yet. They are now 
working in the boxes. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Elmira, N. Y., July 24, 1882. 


[The specimen sent is motherwort, 
mention of which has been made 


several times in the BEE JOURNAL. 
—ED.] 





No Honey Yet.—Prospects for a crop 
of honey are very poor. I have 125 
colonies of Italian bees, and have not 
had one swarm yet, neither have I 
obtained a pound of honey, They 
will not average 2 lbs. of honey to the 
hive if I should extract every drop of 
it. They arefull of bees. 1 think I 
shall get some basswood honey ; it is 
not in blossom yet, being two weeks 
later than last year. Last winter was 
very open, and all the clover was 
killed. I have kept bees for 20 years, 
but never had them do so poorly. 

W.C. WELLS. 

Phillipston, Ont., July 17, 1882. 





Not Discouraged.—Bees have done 
very poorly here this spring, but are 
doing well now on clover and various 
other plants. I put7 colonies in the 
cellar last fall, lost 2 during the win- 
ter, and the rest I lost after taking 
them out in the spring. I think they 
starved, as they gathered no late 
honey last season and reared no 
brood, leaving old bees to winter. I 
was not discouraged, however, but 
purchased 8 colonies last spring and 
shall try again. A. J. ABBOTT. 

North Paris, Maine, July 23, 1882. 





Celored Bee-Keepers.—In ante-bel- 
lum days I was a slave-owner, and I 
believe I know the Southern negro as 
well as any one, and itis a notorious 
fact that there is a peculiar musky 
scent about these people not found in 
the white races; but, I dare say, this 
scent would not be more objectionable 
to our little pets than whisky or to- 
bacco. Iam well acquainted with a 
host of negro bee-keepers; one mar- 
ried a girl that formerly belonged to 
me, and | have often counted as high 
as 20 colonies in his yard. Jake 
Smith, f. m. ¢c., near Dresden, has 
several colonies in American hives. 
Ben Younger, f. m. c., has several. 
He told me a few days ago his bees 
were doing well. Itis true that this 
people are very superstitious, but if 
you will show me a man that is. en- 
tirely free from superstition, I will 
show you hairs in the palms of your 


| 





their children to the free schools, and 
the day is not far distant when scien- 
tific bee-culture will be practiced, or 
rather carried on, by these dusky sons 
of the Old World, as well as their 
more informed brethren. 

Dresden, Tex. 3B. F. CARROLL. 


This Year is **Badder.”—Bees are 
doing very poorly here. The season 
was so wet and cold, the bees could 
do but very little in the way of col- 
lecting honey, although everything 
bloomed profusely in the early part 
of the season, such as apple, pear, 
cherry, plum, peach, and tulip trees, 
raspberry and blackberry. White 
clover was very scarce, owing to the 
drouth last year. The basswood or 
linden was a failure here this year. 
Last year was very bad here for bees, 
and as the little boy said, this year, so 
far, is ‘‘ badder.” We hope to get 
some surplus honey from fall flowers. 
Catnip and buckwheat are now in 
bloom, and blackheart (hydro-pi — 
will soon be. I have a small patch o 
sweet clover, and I think it is the 
‘“* boss’? bee plant for honey. I will 
have nearly an acre of it next year. 
I had 7 colonies in the spring; I now 
have 15, all strong except one. 

THOMAS J. WARD, J. P. 

St. Mary’s Ind., July 25, 1882. 








Hay for Shading.—Beesare booming 
on basswood, while I am writing, 
with the thermometer at 90° in the 
shade, and this suggests the import- 
ance of some kind of shade for our 
hives. We have tried putting ona 
handful of newly cut grass, timothy or 
some long grass is best, as by spread- 
ing a handful each way you have a 
protection to keep the sun from the 
sides of the hive. Before the grass 
gets too dry, put it away in the barns, 
and lay on anew crop. Thus you not 
only protect your bees from the sun, 
but do your ‘*“‘ haying” at the same 
time. We have noticed that a colony 
works much better if shaded all day, 
than if left uncovered until they be- 
gin to roar with the heat. 

G. W. STANLEY. 

Wyoming, N. Y., July 24, 1882. 





Prospect Yet Good.—Until now the 
prospect for surplus has looked blue, 
but basswood is just opening and we 
feel in hopes of a fair crop yet. The 
weather has become dry and hot and 
is more favorable for secreting honey. 
Last year basswood opened July Ist, 
and it has been our main reliance for 
surplus the past 3 years, and we es- 
teem it the best honey we get. I had 
12 acres of alsike clover in bloom this 

ear, but it did not yield much 
oney. I think we are overstocked 
with bees here, which may be the 
principal reason why we donot get 
more clover honey. 
W. H. 8S. Grout. 
Kennedy, N. Y., July 24, 1882. 


A Sample Copy of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL Will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample: copies sent to 





hands. They are taking some interest | the persons they desire to interview, 


in fruits and bees, and are sending | by sending the names to this office. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 











ADVERTISING RATES. 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion. 


A line of Agate type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen iines will occupy 1 inch of space. 
Transient Advertisements puyabie in advance. 

Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 

DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
published WEEKLY as follows, if the whole is 
paid in advance : 

Oe eer 

“ 7 “ 


Honey as Food and Medicine. 


A new edition, revised and enlarged, 
the new pages being devoted to new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used,and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price of them low 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etce., 
(giving the name and address of the | 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 











—— Se months)... 

“26 “ (6months) 

“39 “ (9months 5 

"= rr 

Discount, for 1 year, in the MONTHLY aione, 


25 per cent., 6 months, 10 per cent., 
& per cent., if wholly paid in advance. 

Discount, for 1 year,in the SEMI-MONTHLY 
alone, 40 per cent., 6 months, 20 per cent., 3 
months, 10 per cent., if wholly paid in advance. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the fuil rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


92S West Madison Street., Chicago, Til. 


23 months, 








Special Hotices. 


t= The BEE JOURNAL is mailed at 
the Chicago Postoftice every Tuesday, 
and any irregularity in its arrival is 
due to the postal employes, or some 
cause beyond our control. 
—_—__—__0e-@ 
GF We will send Cook’s Manual 
in cloth, or an Apiary Register for 100 
colonies, and Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $3.00; or with King’s 
Text- Book, in cloth, for $2.75; or with 
Bees and Ioney, in cloth, $2.50. 


72. 6 











eS ities forward us money either | 


by postal order, registered letter, or 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city | 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 
———_—___—~> ~ + <p +o 
Premiums.— 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for one | 
year, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 
For a Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 


- “ - $,—an Emerson Binder for 1882, 


4,—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook’s (Bee) Manual, paper. 


“ “ &.— “ * cloth. 





or Apiary Register for 200 Col’s, 


for their labor in getting up the club. 





@,—Weekly Bee Journal for ! year, 


alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
| of his honey at home, at a good protit. 
eS 
| ae Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
| from items of business. 


oo © oe 





| Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on | 
| which are printed a large bee in gold, | 


we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. | 





| — 
| > Binders cannot be sent to Can- 
ada by mail—the International law 


of merchandise weighing less than 80z. 


- 





paper ; 


subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 


- > ee <a +o 


petestiaeed of the previous week. 


+. §@<-<e 


Madison St., 
the new branch postofliice. 











| our telephone number. 
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will not permit anything but samples 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 


Advertisements intended for he BEE | 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 


Gg Our new location, No. 925 West 
is only a few doors from 
We have 
a telephone and any one in the city 
wishing to talk to us through it will 
| Please eall for No. 7087—that being 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE ome} 
Monday, 10 a, m., July 31, 1882, 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 

Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY-—I am paying 7c. for dark and 9c. for 
es extracted. 
EESWAX—Choice lots are worth 25c. here; 
urieht oe 24c.; dark to good. 17@22c. 
AL. H. "NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison 8t. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY—The market for honey is quiet. Ex- 
| tracted brings 7@10c. on arrival. No comb honey 
on the market worth mentioning, prices nominal. 

BEESWAX—Secearece, and brings —_ 25¢. on arri- 
val. . F. MOTH. 


Quotations of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY—The demand for comb honey is light, 
prices being mude to meet views of purchaser. 
BBRESW AX -Scarce, and in demand at 23@25c. 
- BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


NEW YORK, 


HONE Y—White clover, fancy, 1 lb. bxs., 15@16c.; 
white clover, good to choice, 1 and 2 Ib. bxs., 13@ 
l14c; buckwheat, 2 lb. bxs., per Ib., 11@12¢e. Ex- 
| tracted and strained, white, 9@10c; dark 7@xc. 

BEESWAX—There is a good demand for bees- 
| wax, and arrivals are quickly picked up. Prime 
| lots have sold at 28c., and at the close 30c. is asked. 
Western, pure, 27@2Re. ; Southern pure, 28@29¢. 

D. W. QUINBY, 105 Park Place 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY—Comes in very slowly, and is readily 
sold at25c. per lb. for 1 Ib. sections. No larger 
sections received yet. Our experience in the 
honey trade for the past 25 years, teaches that 
during the whole year there is no better sale for 
honey than August and September. The demand 
at this time is greater and prices as high as at any 
time during the reat. especially for comb honey. 
Extracted probably sells better later. No ex- 
tracted has thus far been received, but it could be 
quoted at 10@12c. ooo tae 5@28¢c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY—tThere is more inquiry, and an im- 
provementin bids. Considering the light stocks, 
considerable has changed hands within the week. 
Market pad extra clear extracted and choice comb 
is quite firm. 

We quote white comb, 16@18c.; dark to good, 8@ 
12¢. xtracted, choice to extra white, 9@9éc.; 
| dark and candied, 7@7%c. BEESWAX—28@30c. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


BOSTON. 


HONE Y—trade quiet. We quote at 20@22c., ac- 
cording to quality. 
BEES WAX—Prime quality, 25c 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 














ST. LOUIS. 


HONE Y—New Texas comb (when the combs are 
perfect) brings 20@22c. Quote strained at 8@10¢,; 
extracted at 12c. per Jb. 

BEESW AX—Prime in demand at 24@2 

R. C. GREER & Cu., 117 N. Main Street. 








The apenas Register. 


| 


All who intend to be systematic in 


| > Constitutions and By-Laws for | their work in the apiary, should get a 
| local Associations $2.00 per 100. The} copy and commence to use it. 


Those who get up clubs | name of the Association printed in the | For 50 colonies 


| blanks for 50 cents extra. 
2 








«= Do not let your numbers of the | ger oF 
4 The | few colonies, give room for an increase 


| BEE JOURNAL for 1881 be lost. 
/best way to preserve them is to pro- 
| cure a binder and put them in. 
are very valuable for reference 

- — > ++ <P -+ oe 


| 
| 
| 


They 


«= Those who may wish to change 
Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash | from other editions to the Weekly,can 


| do so by paying the difference. 


O50 peges}- eee 91 00 
| ** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 50 
| ‘** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 


The larger ones can be used for 4 


| of numbers, and still keep the record 

| all together in one book, and are there- 
\fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
| cure at the start. 





>e 

6 When changing a postoflice ad- 
dress, mention the old as well as the 
| new address. 
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Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey. 
A new pamphlet of 32 pages. Atthe 
last meeting of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, we were ap- 
pointed on a committee to prepare in- 
structions on the Exhibition of Bees 
and Honey at Fairs; thisis also added 
to the above. Price, 10 cents. 


——______— ~- <> ~~ 


Emerson Binders.—We have had a 
lo") of Emerson binders made espe- 
cially for the BEE JouRNAL for 1882. 
They are lettered in gold on the back, 
and make a nice and convenient way 
to ,reserve the JOURNAL as fast as 


received. They will be sent post paid | 


by wail for 75 cents. 








Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
ers, mechanics, professional and business men, 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 








TO COLORADO BEE-KEEPERS. 


Send to J. L. Peabody for Apiuarian Supplies, 
Pure /talian Bees and Queens. Bee Hive Manu- 
factory, No, 376 Wasoola st., Denver, Col. 31wit 





UEEN APIARY.—After Aug. Ist, I will 

s2ll 6 Italian Queens for $5, and 6 Cyprian 
Queens for $6. 
tion guaranteed. For particulars, address REV. 
J. E. KEARNS, Morning Sun, Iowa. 3iwitp 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
Rogersville, Genesee County, Mich., 
Makes a specialty of rearing fine Italiat Queens. 
All queens bred from imported queens, and from 


the purest and best home-bred queens. and the 
cells built in full colonies. No black bees in the 


vicinity. Single queen, $1.00; six queens for $5.00; | 
Tested queens, $2.00 | 
Send | 
money by draft, registered letter, or by money or- | 


twelve or more, 75c. each. ‘ 
each. Safe arrival by mail guaranteed. 


ler drawn on Flint, Mich. 26smtf 





1882-Southern Headquarters, -1882. 


For Early Italian and Cyprian Queens ; 


Imported and Home-bred ; Nuclei and Full Colo- 
nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees 
cannot be excelled. 
facturing the Dunham Foundation. ‘Try it. If 
you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, send for 
my new Catalogue, giving directions for introduc- 
ing queens, and remarks on the New Races of 
Bees. Address, 

DR. J. P. H. BROWN, 


Ssmtf Augusta, Ga. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


Golden Italians & Original Albinos, 
BEES AND QUEENS. 


Send forCircular. J. M.C. TAYLOR, 
10smtf Lewistown, Frederick Co., Md. 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 


Each Number contains 32 pages of reading. many 
fine Wood Cut L)lustrations, and one Colored Plate. 
A beautiful Garden Magazine printed on elegant 
paper, and full of information. In English and 

erman. Price, $1.25a year. Five copies, $5.00. 


Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 50 
cents in paper covers; in elegant cloth covers, $1.00. 


Vick’s Catalogue—300 lustrations, only 2 cts. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





Purity, safe arrival and satisfac- | 


make a specialty of manu- | 


FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manutacturer of 


THE DUNHAM 














FOUNDATION 


MACHINE. 


Patented Aug. 23d, 1881. 
(@ Send for New Circular for January, 1882. 


CAUTION. 


Having obtained LETTERS PATENT Number | 


246,099 for Dunham Foundation Machine, making 


comb foundation with base of cells of natural | 


| Shape, and side-walls brought up to form an even 
surtace ; also on the foundation made on said ma- 
chine, I hereby give notice to all parties infringing 


or foundation, as well as to all parties purchasing 
machines as above, other than of my manufacture, 
that I am prepared to protect my rights, and shall 
prosecute all infring-ments to the full extent of 
| the luw. FRANCES A. DUNHAM, 

| 23m4t DePere, Wis. 





~ ELECTROTYPES 


| Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25 cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 
than 50c. THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
25 West Madison Street, Chicago, Iti. 





AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 
The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published month- 
ly, and contains the best practical information for 


the time being, showing what to do, and when and | 


how to doit. Itis edited and published by 
» Ne OTT, Bee-Master, 
School of Apiculture, Fairlawn, Southall, London. 


("We send the Weekly AMERIOAN BEE JOUR- 


NAL and the British Bee Journal, both for $3.50 per | 


annum. 


Fruit Evaporators, 


| To be used on a common cooking stove, capacity 

| %to5 bushels per day. 

the flat, partly put together, for $6. A few agents 

wanted. 
tors, Queen Bees, etc., address 

JOUN H. MARTIN, 

9smly 


| 

| 

| 

_ —_——$—$—$ = 

 pDE 

| To send a postal card for our Lllustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Supplies before purchasing eisewhere. 

| lt contains illustrations and descriptions of every- 

| thing new and valuable needed in an eplary. at the 
lowest prices. Italian, Cyprian and Holy 

| Queens and Bees. 


} J.C. & H. P. SAYLES 
| 4sm15t Hartford, Wis. 


Y 16-PAGE PRICE LIST of Italian, 
Cyprian and Holy Land Bees Queens, Nucle- 
us Colonies and Apiarian Supplies, will be sent to 
| all who willsend me their name and address ona 
| postal card. . H. Oo rN, 

| i4smtf Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


Land 








my rights, either by manufacturing said machines | 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


Price, complete, $10; in | 


For particulars and prices for Evapora- | 


Hartford, Wash. Co., N. Y. 


HIVES AND SECTIONS. 
2a ae 


We are in better aoe than ever to furnish Bee 
Hives and Sections, having remodeled our ma- 
chinery,and put everything in tip-top order for 
the coming season. e make a specialty of our 


**BOSS” ONE-PIECE SECTION. 


We have not sold any rights to manufacture, there- 
fore we are the sole manufacturers in the United 
States. Send for Price List. 
JAS. FORNCROOK & CO. 
Watertown, Wis., Dec., 1881. 








pluvee 





T OTIC E—Some persons having infringed upon 
our Patent “One-Piece Section,” we hereby 
give notice, that we shall prosecute all manufac- 
turers. We shall not molest bee-keepers for 
USING those purchased before Dec. ist, 1881, but 
hereby caution them against buying any except 
those bearing our stamp. It has been reported by 
some that it is our intention only to prosecute bee- 
keepers for using those One-Piece Sections here- 
tofore purchased ; this is wholly untrue and false. 
AS. FORNCROOK & CO. 


e 
Watertown, Wis., Dec. 15, 1881. 5imtf 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


For the manufacture of 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Dunham and Root Foundation a specialty. 
Italian Queens and Bees from March to November. 
¢@ Send for my Illustrated Catalogue. 


5mtf PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La, 


C. Olm’s Comb Foundation Machine, 


g#”~ Send for Sample and Circular. 
18mtf Cc. OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Italian Bees, Queens and Sections, 


| Untested Queens, in May, $1.50 each; in June, 

$1.25; July and after, $1; per dozen, after July 1, 
| $10. Sent by mail, with directions for introducing. 
| Italian bees by the half pound, same price as un- 

tested queens. One 2 comb nucleus, without 
queen (Gallup frames), in May $3, June $2.50, July 
and after $2; 2-comb nuclei, with the standard 
Lungstroth frames, 25 per cent. more. Sections’— 
Planed dovetailed sections, 454x4'4x1%, $4.50 per 
1,000 ; 5446x54%x154, $5 per 1,000. Sections of this 
thickness do not need tins between them to insure 
straight combs, and the bees can ripen up and seal 
honey faster than in combs with deeper cells. See 
testimonials in March number of Gleanings. Please 
remit by P. O. money order, by registered letter, or 
by draft on New York or Chicago. Address. 

- H. TOWNSEND, 

Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 

















19mtf 


| Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of 
the Monthly Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb 
Foundation,Section Honey Boxes,al! books 
and journals, and everything pertaining to Bee 
| Culture. Nothing Patented. Simply send your ad- 
dress written plainly,to A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 


1882, --QUEENS--1882, 


Iam now booking orders. 


\ Warranted Italian Queens $1.00, 

six for $5.00; Tested do., after 
: June, #1.50. Cyprians, Unwarrant- 
ed, $1.00, six for $5.00. Send for circular giving de- 
scription and recommendation from Postmaster 
| and county Officers. Money order office, Versailles, 


y. 
imtf 











J. T. iL I 
Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 


1882. JOSEPH D. ENAS, 1882. 


(Sunny Side Aplary,) 


Pure Italian Queens, 


BEES, COLONIES, NUCLEI, 


Extractors, Comb Foundation, etc. 


Address, Sunny Side Apiary, 


9omst . Napa P. O., Cal. 
AGENT WANTED to sell Dr.Chase’s 2,000 Recipe 
Book. Selis at Sight, Double your mone 
or ~ — —}ppouammnasieeniatean ene teaeecmmmeaeiemes 
3é6milyp 
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AT LULING, TEXAS. 


I breed PURE ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
for sale; manufacture Hives of any style and 
Comb Foundation. Dealer in Novice Honey Ex- 
tractors, Bingham Smokers, and everything used 


by modern bee-keepers. Write for prices. Bees- 
wax wanted. 
14w39t J. 8. TADLOCK. 





FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


ne, high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
=> the pound. Circular and samples free. 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


PRIZE QUEENS FOR 1[882. 


From the Evergreen Apiary. 


REV. E. L. BRIGGS, of Wilton Junction 
Iowa, will furnish Italian Queens from eith erot 
his Prize Mothers, as early in the coming season as 
they can be bred, at the following rates: Tested 
Queens, $3 ; Warranted Queens, &2 ; Queens with- 
out guarantee, $1; ''wo comb Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen, $4. Orders filled in rotation, as received, 
if accompanied with the cash. 3w26t 


EVERY FARMER AND MILLER 


HOULD have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 
pages, pocket form; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
forit. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 
make money selling this book. 
{2 For sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. 48 


BEESWAX. 


I wish to buy a quantity of good yellow Beeswax. 
lam paying 24e. per pound, delivered here, Cash 
on arrival. Shipments solicted. 

To avoid mistakes, the name of the shipper 
should always be on each package. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
923 West Madison | Street, CHICAGO, ILL 














GS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of euch, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


$7177 
Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Ourthin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 

lwly D. 8S. GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, Lil. 


FREE! FREE! 








A YEAR and expenses to agents, 
outfit free,addressP O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 36wly 








Send for our 28-page Illustrated Catalogue of | 


Bees, Queens and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies before | 
purchasisg elsewhere. Choice bees, good goods, 

and satisfuction guaranteed. 

llw6m E. A. THOMAS & CO., Coleraine, Mass. 

UNHAM coMB FOUNDATION—40c. 
per pound ; extra thin and bright, 10 sq. ft. to 
the lb. 48c. Send for samples. Wax worked !0c, 
per Ib. F. W. HOLMES » Coopersville, Mich. _13wly 
a. be found on file 


THIS P APE Geo. P. Rowell & | 


Co.’s Newspaper Léeutiaes Bureau (10 Spruce | 
St.), where advertising contracts may be made for 
itinNEW YORK. 


The | 


| 








EXCELSIOR 


HONEY EXTRAGTORS. 


In answer to frequent aque 
for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
Langstroth frames, I have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The3 frame basket isin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the2 frame, The4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
lbs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for any size of frame. 

Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
: have strainers over the canal lead- 

ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 


For 2 American frames, 13x13 inches beneneeed $8 00 
For 2 Langstroth om CS er 8 00 
ade - ee = gdéiaenae 10 00 
For - - 10x18 ©  eeeeeeess 14 00 
For 3 frames of any am, 13x20  psusesees 12 00 
For 3 | eae 12 00 
For 4 a ad 13x20 7 econ -+--16 00 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, lll. 


HONE. Y 


For the past few years I have made this excel- 
lent food my leading article. Having the best es- 
tablished reputation in this city as a dealer in 
PURE HONEY direct from the Apiaries, enables 
me to obtain the highest market prices. Your con- 
.* ccna, and correspondence respectfully solic- 

ted. 

R. A. BURNETT, Commission Merchant, 


Successor to Conner, Burnett & Co., 
28wil3t 161 So. Water Street, Chicago, Ill. 


100 Colonies 


FOR SALE. ALSO, 


TESTED AND DOLLAR QUEENS 
BEES BY THE POUND. 


Send address for prices. 
Iw35t JAMES eiccateostesieenmnenihameatean Mich. 


Rev. A. SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Ill. 
20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing, 


Our Motto is: 


—** Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
tomers Never Defrauded.” 








Italian Queens..... $i; Trested....$2 
Cyprian Queens....$1; Tested....$2 
Palestine Queens. .$1; Tested... €2 


Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 
son, ready, if weare timely notified. 

One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 
Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 
Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 frames, $8. Safe 
arrival ‘guaranteed. 


2 e. paid for bright wax. 
Tuscela, Ill. 





Money Orders en 
lwly. 





BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machinery 


CIRCULAR AND 
SCROLL SAWS, 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for 
general heavy and light rip- 
ping, Lathes, &c.* These ma- 
chines ure especially adapted 
to Hive Making. 
every bee-keeper to send for | 
our aant Illustrated Cata- 


logu 

W. F¥. & JOHN BARNES, 
No. 2017 Main street, 

tockford, Winnebago Co., mn. | 













It will pay | 


| 
| 


A NEW BEE BOOK! 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS Cc. NEWMAN, 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 


It_ contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times’ in all the various im- 
provements and inventions in this rapidly devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can aid in the sucvess!ul man’ ge 
ment of the honey bee, and ut the same time pro 
duce the most honey in its best and mr st at 1act- 
ive condition. Chief among the new chapters are 
“Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” “ Manag nt 
Bees and Honey at Fairs,” “ Marketing H 
etc. Price, bound in cloth, 5 cents; | 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 


925 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Mi. 


papel 


Appreciative Notices 
Carefully prepared for 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. 
A very valuable work to those engug’ 
raising.—News, Prairie City, Lowa. 
We advise all who keep bees to send for 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 
Its chapter on marketing honey is 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn 
Carefully prepared, and of vast in ce to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 
A neat and abundantly illustrated b 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, 
New and valuable, and embellish 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salk 
Much practical useful information iu a cheap 
form.—Daily Standard, New Bedford, \iass 
Contains all the information neecde t 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union ‘ ity, Ind. 
Just such a work as should be int ands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Kei gz, 11 


beginners.—Farmers 
i in bee 
Ubis ex~ 


vorth man 


with 109 
Ind 


Make 


A valuable work forall who are inte i inthe 
care and management of bees.— Den it, Alle- 
gan, Mich. 

The most perfect work for the price « Tet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.— i-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 

The engravings are fine. It is gotten up in the 
very best style, and is cheap atthe pri arm er, 


Cleveland, O. 


It comprises all that is necessary fc 
bee- -culture, Save experience and goc 
--Duily Republican, Utica, N. 


A manual, containing all the newes 


suecco:*fal 
judgmect. 


liscoveres 


in the management of these little worers.-Plivia 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y. 

Full of practical instruction, that yne who 
contemplates keeping bees can do witliout.-—Fal"- 


mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


Gives minute details for the man: 
manipulations necessary to make bev -keeping 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 


It embraces every subject that can interest i 
beginner in bee-culture. The engravings pe:te 
illustrate the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spr 
field, O. 


Embraces every subject of inierest in the apiu 
giving very thorough details of the i 
and manipulations necessary to make 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 


Written in an interesting and attrac‘ 
and contains valuable information fc 
even though they be not directly inte 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y 


It is a valuable and practical book, and conta!" 
a complete resume of the natural ‘history f ine 
little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs tc 
know in their care and management.—Cbicago 
Herald. 


Describes all the newest discoveries in tl rf 
by which the production of delicious and hea'th- 
giving honey is obtained, as well as how to presre 
it forthe marketin the most attractive shen 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 


Contains a vast fund of information in rega 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of 
times must keep posted in allthe improvemen 
hisline. We advise all interested to get a cop 
this book.—Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


It embraces every subject that will interest ‘"¢ 
beginner. It describes all the newest discove’' 
in the art by which the production of delicious \1¢ 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 
prepare it for the market in the most attract: 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engravilgs, 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, for ‘he 
price, that has ever come under our notice. —Far 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


A Liberal Discount to Dealers 
the Dozener Hundred. 











we wet 
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FOUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for 
eur wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 


tion in the count: We send to all parts of the 
United States. e make 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


ard our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity and beauty. Extra thin and brightfor 
sections. All shapes and sizes. 


Samples free on request. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


lwly Hamilton, Hancock Co. Ill. 
We now quote an 


Advance of 5 Gents per pound 


on the PRICES PRINTED IN OUR CIRCULARS, 
wholesale or retail. 15wtf 


INQUIRIES 


CONCERNING 


THE CLIMATE, 


Mines, Manufactories and Commerce 


OF 


COLORADO, 


will be promptly and truthfully answered by pri- 
vate latter, upon sending One Doilar to the 


Woman’s Industrial Association, 
15wemp 





291 Sixteenth St., DENVER, COL. 


Advance in Foundation, 


The manufacturers of Comb Foundation have 
advanced the price 5 cents per pound, owing tothe 
inc-eased cost of Beeswax. 

Until further notice, the price of all the styles 
ani kinds of Foundation, except the VanDeusen 
(fist bottom), will be 


Advanced 5 Cents per pound, 
rom the advertised price in my Catalogue. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 





Excelsior Dunham and Vandervort 
FOUNDATION. 


Owing to the large advance in the price of wax, I 
now quote prices thus : Dunham, 10to 50 Ibs., 42c., 
Over 50 Ibs.,41c., less than 10 Ibs., 44c.; Vander- 
vort, 10 sq. feet to the Ib., 1 to 10 Ibs., 57¢., 10 to 50 
tbs.,54c. No discounts. Circular free. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


Cambridge, Henry Co., Ill. 


1882,-ITALIAN QUEENS. - 1882. 


Iam_now booking orders for my 
GOLDEN [TALIANS, reared from 
the beststockin thecountry. War- 
ranted Queens, $1 ; Tested Queens, 
eurly in the season, $2.50; after 
July, $2; 2 frame Nucleus, with 
Tested Queen, $4; Full Colony, 
with Tested Queen, $10. 
Sinoker for $1.50. Address all orders to 


3wly 








Quinby 


L. J. DIEHL, 
Ma pad Order Office)—Butler, Dekalb Co., Ind. 


THE CONQUEROR. 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
have them, ana springs that donotrust an break, 
ne bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 

he Conqueror has all improvements made to date, 





and a3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
postpaid for $2. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


LOOK HERE! 


If you want cheap bees and hives to suit, good 
Cyprian, Albino or Italian Queens, Comb Founda- 
tion, all kinds, Section Boxes, and everything « 
live apiarist needs, send for prices. 


Full Colonies and Nuclei a Specialty 


with good young Queens. Give me a call, friends, 
and I will A and please you. (Box 81 
E. T. FLANAGAN, Rose Hill Apiary, 


5Swly Belleville, St. Clair County, Ill. 


Florida Land--640 Acres 


t= CHEAP FOR CASH. .2& 


DESCRIPTION, —Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin county, Florida, situated about 50 
miles south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the 
city of Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and 
about 25 miles northeast of the city of Apalachi- 
cola, a seuport on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 
2 sections (5 and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the 
soil is a rich, sandy loam, covered with timber. 

It was conveyed on Dec. 3lst, 1875, byCol. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, including 
the above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on Sept. 
5th, 1877, by him conveyed to the undersigned for 
$3,000. The title is perfect, and it is unincumbered, 
asshown by an abstract from the HKecords of the 





county, oe attested by the County Clerk; the 
—— are all paid and the receipts are in my pos- 
sess 


on. 

I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or 
trade for asmal]l farm, or other desirable property. 
An offer for it is respectfully solicited. Address, 


THOMAS G. NEW 


MAN 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








BINGHAM SMOKERS, 


I can sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
— or express, at wholesale or re- 
tail. 
including the CONQUEROR. 


Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ 
plies of every description. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 


1-frame Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen 













5 





ed Queen 
Full Colony, with Teste 
Queen, before July 1 
Same, after July 1........... 
Tested Queen, before July 1 
- _ after July 1 
per half d 


d 
-12. 









after July 1 


“ 








or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


lwtf Burlington, Iowa. 





AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 





ull § 


The Emerson Binder 


IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Any one can use them. Directions in each Binder. 


For Bee Journal of 1880 
For Bee Journal of 1881.. 
For Bee Journal of 1882 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicage, Ill. 
{\NE-PIECE SECTIONS a specialty. Pound 


size, $4.50 per 1,000. L. Hives 50c. Also, Ital- 
ian bees tor $8 per colony. Circular free. 











13wtf 


Abronia, Mich. 


8smlztp BYRON WALKER & CO., Capac, Mich. 





Allthe latest improvements, | 


Send for my 32-page Lllustrated | 
Sup- | 


Address, by Registered Letter | 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology in the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—:0:— 

8320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
—:0:— 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated, 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. ‘his new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
| the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
| shrubs, etc.,splendidly iliustrated—and last,though 
| not least, detailed instructions for the various 
| manipulations necessary in the apiary. 
| "This work is a masterly production, and one that 
| no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
| afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

—_— 0°" 


Read the following opinions of the Book; 


_ 





All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real vaiue.—L’ Apiculture, Puris. 

I think Cook’s Manual is the best of our Ameri« 
can works.—LEW1S 'T. COLBY. 

It appears to have cut the ground from under 
| future book-makers.—British Bee Journal. 


| 

} 

| 

| 

| Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been my con- 
| stant guide in my operations and successful muan-« 
| agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 

I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook’s New Manual of the Apiary than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 

This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who obtains 
it, will ever regret baving purcnased.— Mich. Far. 

To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manual is a necessity. Prof. Cook's Manual is an 

exhaustive work.—Heraid, Monticello, Lil, 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
' 


With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fuily up wigh the times in every particular. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 

| My success has been so great as to almost aston<« 
ish myself, und much of it is due to the clear, dis« 
interested information contained in Cook’s Man-« 
ual.—_WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
| the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
| value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 


It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
| Lhave never yet met witha work, either French 
| or toreign, which I like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
| BOIs, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France, 
| 


It not only gives the natural history of these in« 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
fetes omy |g weep and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 


We have perused with great pleasure this rade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. ‘Toul taking an interest in this subject, 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it caretully 
and practice as advised.—Agriculturist, Quebec. 
| his book is pronounced by the press and leadi 
| bee-men to be the most complete and pruactica 
treatise on bee-culture in Kurope or America; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee- man will welcome, and it is 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound, and isa credit 
to the West.— Western Agricul.urist. 

This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers whieh 
has ever been published. it gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the care and management of the 
apiary. There is no subject relating to the culture 
ot bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which be uses 
admirably to promote and make popular this most 
interesting of alioccupations.—American Inventor. 


—toj— 
| Price—Bound in cloth, 81.25 ; in paper cover, 
| &1.00.by mail prepaid. Published by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“RED TAPE!” | 


Who will be the 
first to copy? 


25,000 IN USE. 


If you buy the Origi- 
nal Patent Bingham 
Bee Smoker, you will 
aid the inventor of 
improved bee smok- 
ers—get the best, that 
never go out—always ¢@ 
please—never is com- 
plained of—thestand- 
ard of excellence the 
world over — better 
and handsomer this 
season than ever be- 
fore. Price per mail, 
a, from 65 cts. 
© $2. Our patents 
cover all the smokers 
that will burn sound 
stove-wood, or do not 
go out. If you buy 
our smokers and hon- 


ey knives first, you 
will have to buy nor stented, 1878. 


others. 
PRICES: 
Handed to By Mail, 
Customer. Postpaid. 


The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 





| 
| 


Wide shield Conqueror, 3 inch ....$1 75 2 00 
Large Bingham Smoker (wide 

shield), 24 inch.......... innate 1 50 1 75 
xtra Bingham Smoker (wide 

shield), 2 inch..........<.« eensees o 13 1 50 
Plain Bingham Smoker, 2 inch.... 1 00 1 25 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker, 

DD ah tesnnepeshadnnneseneseetes 50 65 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey 

Ey WE pectarcccccssncsenss ° 115 


Las sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen 
r Ss 


ates. 

Send for free description and testimonials, to 

BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia, Mich. 


Scribner's Lumber and Log Book. 


EARLY A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 
book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tabies, 


17wtf 








wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout | 
United States and Canada. Ask your booksellers 
for it. Sent for 35 cents post-paid. 


2” For sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. 2g 


PURE HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


I make a specialty of rearing pure Holy Land 

ueens, and have now more than 100 colonies in 
their purity. All Queens bred from D. A. Jones’ 
Imported Queens. Dollar Queens, before June 20, 
$1.25 each; after that date, single Queen, $1.00; 6 
for $5.00; 12 or more, 75 cents each; Warranted 
Queens, 25 cents more euch. ‘Tested Queens, $2.50 
each ; Italian Queens, same price. 


a. ae TOGRID, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Couty,Ind. | 
| 
| 


Muth’s Honey extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to c. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
g""Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
lwly 





Swly 








Bees and Queens 


FULL COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES, 
From my Apiaries. 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


t@ Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular on appli- 


cation. J. H. ROBERTSON, 
50wtf Pewamo, lonia Co., Mich. 


QUEENS--QUEENS 


Circulars free. Address, 
l5bw6m JOS. M. BROOKS, Columbus, Ind. 








HALBERT E. PAINE, 
late Com’r of Patents. 


PAINE & LADD,. 


Solicitors of Patents and Atty’s in Patent Cases, 
29wilst 


| 
| 
Story B. LADD. | 
| 
| 
| 


WASHINGTON, D. €. 


not just as represented. 


| pire. 











$850 Square Grand Piano for only $245, 
PIANO STYLE 34 Magnificent rosewood 
2 case elegantly finished, 
3 strings, 7 1-3 Octaves, full patent cantante 
agraffes, our new patent overstrung scale, beauti- 
ful carved legs and lyre, heavy serpentine and 


large fancy moulding, full iron frame, French 
Grand Action, Grand Hammers, in fact, every im- 


provement which can in any way tend tothe per- 
tection of the instrument, bas been added. 

Our price for this instrument, boxed 
and delivered on board cars at New York, 
with fine Piano Cover, Stool RIA 4 
Ss SEE siccccinsna sonwescesnd Dite). 


Redyced from our late wholesale factory price, 
%295, for 60 days only, to have this beautiful 
Piano introduced. This is now, by far,the great- 
est bargain ever offered the musical public. Un- 
precedented success! Tremendous demand for 
this style! Order atonce. 

This Piano will be sent on 15 days’ test trial. 
Please send reference if you do not send money 
with order. Cash sent with order will be refunded 
and freight charges paid by us both ways if Piano is 
several other special bar- 
gains: Pianos, $160 up. Over 15,000 in use, 
und not one dissatisfied purchaser. Handsome 
Lliustrated Catalogue mailed free, giving the high- 
est testimonials ever awarded any manufacturer. 
Every Piano fully warranted for 5 years. 


| 





SHEET MUSIC 4 price. Catalogue of 3,000 | 


choice pieces sent for 3c. some. 
MENDELSSOHN PIANO CO,, 
2ismly Box 2958, New York. 


EARS For THE MILLION ! 


Foo Choo’s Balsam of Shark’s Oil 


Positively Restores the Hearing, and is the 
Only Absolute Cure for Deafness Known. 
This Oil is abstracted from a peculiar species of 

small White Shark, caughtinthe Yellow Sea, 

known us Carcharodon Rondeletii. Every Chinese 
tisherman knows it. Its virtues as a restorative of 
hearing were discovered by a Buddhist Priest about 
the year 1410. Its cures were so numerous and 
many soseewingly miraculou-, thatthe rem- 
edy was officially proclaimed over the entire Em- 

i Its use became so universal that for over 

300 years no Deafness has existed among 

the Chinese people. Sent, charges prepaid, to 





| any address at $1.00 per bottle. 





HEAR WHAT THE DEAF SAY! 


It has performed a miracle in my case. 

Ihave no unearthly nvises in my head, and hear 
much better. 

I have been greatly benefited. 

My deafness helped a great deal—think another 
bottle will cure me. bi 

“Its virtues are UNQUESTIONABLE and its CURA- 
TIVE CHARACTER ABSOLUTE, AS THE WRITERCAN 
PERSONALLY TESTIFY, BOTH FROM EXPERIENCE 
AND OBSERVATION, Write at once to HAYLOCK 
& JENNEY,7 Dey Street, New York, enclosing $1, 
and you will receive by return a remedy that will 
enable you to hear like anybody else,and whose 
curative effects will be permanent. You will never 
regret doing so.”—EDITOR OF MERCANTILE RE- 
VIEW, 


¢# To avoid lossin the mails, please send money | 


by REGISTERED LETTER. 
Only Imported by HAYLOCK & JENNEY, 
(Late HAYLOCK & CoO.) 


os Aquat for America. 7 Dey St., New York. 
20wly 


Books for Bee- Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS Cc. NEWMAN. 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, [L1.. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Coek’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 


| Subject of bee-culture. Itis not only instructive, 


but intensely interesting and thoroughly prac? cal. 
The book isa ——— production, and one thut no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can af\vrd 
todowithout. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, #1, 


Quinby’s New Bec-Keeping, by L. C. Ror t—- 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its — plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
authoris master of the subject.—_#1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those moreadvanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, br A.) 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down w 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Heney Bee 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical informatia: and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75c. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Third Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
andinventions. Chief among the new chfpters 
are: “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” ‘‘ Management 
of Beesand Honey at Fairs,” “Marketing H mey,” 
etc. It contains 160 pages, and is profuselr illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, 7S5e.; in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 

Bienen: Kultur, by Thomas G. Newnan, in 
the GERMAN language. Price, im paper covers, 
40 cents, or $3 per dozen, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fun: amen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and turmishes the 


facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15c. 
Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Tivmas 
G. Newman.— This qoaties discuurses uper. the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey , ‘he nature, 
quality, sources, and preparation of Ley for the 
Market ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foar ineLete; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many us« Ree pes. 
it is intended for consumers, and sh« be. scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demar r honey 
everywhere. Published in English an’ tverman. 
Price for either edition, 6e.3; per doze, 5O0ce,. 
Wintering Bees. — This contains the Pnze 


| Essays on thissubject, read before the Conteris! 


Bee-Keepers’ Association. Price, 10c. 

Preparation of Honey for the Mark:t, 
including the production and care of both cab 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the et 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc., by T.* 
Newman. Price, 10c. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of th 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, de. 
Extracted Honey; Harvestin«, Handl- 
| ing and Marketing.—A 24-page po mphiet, by 
| Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price lé 
Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by omas G 
Newman—Giving advanced views on imyx 
tant subject, with suggestions what t« it, and 
and when and how: 26 engravings. Pi iOe. 
Practical Hints to Bee-Keeper Ci as. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth we on 





the management of bees, Price, 10c. 

Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
not eat. ‘This book should be in every family, a1d 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration f 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroyit« 
adulterations offered as food. 200 pages 5@ec- 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could b 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engraving 
ilJustrating positions of sick horses, and treats @ 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. 1 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Paper, 25c. 


Chicken Cholera, by A. J. Hill,— treatise on 
its cause, Symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers. 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, ild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 1 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is @ verital’s 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge. and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, OF 


Farmer. Price, postage paid, $2.50. 
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